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are concerned. On the contrary, if enforced, it j and tend to secure his protecting and sustaining hour, face to face 1 In the midst of the tremendous 
would prevent, rather than encourage, the immigra- 1 power? Is it not His mind to break the great arm of | disasters which are now upon us, and which have 
Ron of a transforming element, since no one would | oppression in this land, and let our nearly ten mil- oorne from this very policy of settling no principles, 
ever immigrate there to occupy confiscated land ! lion of oppressed fellow-beings go free? Would j but seeking momentary relief in political expedients, 
only during the life-time of the rebel forfeiting it, and J not this measure hasten this beneficent design of shall we repeat the folly of that imbecile race ofj 
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p LA if FOR CONQUERING TREASON. 

LETTER TO PRESIDENT LINCOLN. 


F KENTUCKY* 


Tn the President of the United States. 

Dear Sir : Allow me to introduce myself to you 
' citizen of Kentucky, and though not a native of 
that State, a representative, in feeling and sentiment, 
{ a large class who are deeply interested in the 
maintenance of this government. My experience in 
the South, and my acquaintance with the different 
classes and the different relations in society, has 
uwe"ted to ujy mind a measure which, if adopted, 
it seems to me, would add strength to the Union 

C *This plan would have been presented to Congress 
in the shape of a petition, signed by hundreds of 
voting citizens of Kentucky, were it not that those I 
citizens, like a majority of voters in the State, are 
afraid of the secession aristocracy around them. 

Permit me, then, in their behalf, and, as I trust, in 
the interests of our common country, to suggest for 
your consideration the following 

PLAN FOR CONQUERING TREASON, 
together with a few arguments in favor of its neces¬ 
sity, practicability, justness, and constitutionality. 

The plan is to confiscate, forever, all property of 
active rebels; to proclaim liberty to all slaves of 
rebels; and to offer liberal bounties in confiscated 
lands to aU Southern men who wiU. volunteer their 
services to put down the rebellion and maintain the 


the necessity of this measure. It consists of almost 
the entire population of the seceded States, say ten 
million of human beings, fighting on their own 
ground, aided by tens of thousands of secret but effi¬ 
cient helpers in the free and border slave States, who 
furnish them all needed information about the plans 
and positions of their enemy. All these are led by 
men who have such a measure of slaveholding de¬ 
pravity and ferocity, and such a murderous deter¬ 
mination not to be defeated in their struggle for inde¬ 
pendence, that they will sacrifice the life of every 
soldier and exhaust the last source of strength before 
they will yield. 

In view of these facts, is it not absolutely certain 
that saving the Union will cost an immense sacrifice 
of blood and treasure, with a fearful risk of not even 
saving the government at all, unless some plan can 
be adopted to divide and scatter the forces of our 
enemy, and detach from his ranks the six million 
of non-slaveholding whites, and the three million of 
slaves, the natural allies of the government, and add 
them to our forces ? 

A mere offer of freedom to the slaves would be a 
sufficient reward to secure their services. 

But the most important thing to be effected is to 
secure the hearty sympathy and cooperation of the 
six million of non-slaveholding whites, who now 
constitute the main strength of our enemy. Can this 
be done ? 

It is well known that the lands in the seceded 
States, like the slaves, are owned by the few ; that 
the great mass of white citizens own no land, but 
depend upon the landholders for support—for exist¬ 
ence even—and that this dependence, and the igno¬ 
rance and prejudice secured by it, is what attaches 
them to the rebel cause. But confiscate the lands of 
aristocratic traitors, and offer liberal portions of 
them to these poor men who have been deluded and 
forced into an inhuman war against their own inte¬ 
rests and life, and you have presented a motive to 
their loyalty stronger than the rebel leaders can 
offer to their disloyalty. 

You have at once demonstrated to them that the 
government and the North are their true friends, 
who seek not their destruction, but their protection 
from oppression ; you have destroyed the dreaded 
power of the landholding aristocracy over them, and 
have offered home, protection and prosperity to them¬ 
selves and their children—the just and lawful reward 
of loyalty. Let the proclamation go forth through¬ 
out all the camps of the enemy—a missile of death 
to real traitors, and a message of hope and life to 
the comparatively innocent masses— that aU property 
of active rebels is forfeited and confiscated to the 
government, and that every Southern man who will 
volunteer, at the earliest opportunity, to aid in crush¬ 
ing the rebellion, shall receive a liberal reward in 
the lands of traitors, and he protected in the posses¬ 
sion and enjoyment of them, so long as he shall 
remain loyal to his government; let it be one of the 
principal occupations of the army to promulgate this 
law, and to organize, drill, and equip companies and 
regiments of these volunteers throughout the slave 
States, and the result cannot be doubtful. It would 
start into life the latent love of country which has «o 
long been slumbering in the breasts of these op¬ 
pressed fellow-citizens, and would create in their 
hearts confidence and respect for the old flag of the 
aation, when the government should prove itself 
worthy of that confidence, by thus punishing treason 
sad rewarding loyalty. 

. Then, our soldiers might enter upon Southern ter- 
ritory, an d no t find, as now, a secret foe in nearly 
eTe ty man, woman, or child they meet, but would be 
surrounded by friends wherever they went—friends 
w “o would give them information, and every other 
sssjstance in their power. Then, when important 
Posts of the enemy were captured, they need not be 
relinquished, nor would our own forces be required 
0 hold them. An interested home-guard could be 
or gani ze d which would hold all such positions. 

Wow, even the few who hope for Union success 
f^ r!dd t0 support the cause, knowing that if the 
“els are conquered, they will not be converted, but 
raged, and would wreak their vengeance upon 
Won 1 Fldon f° es at home, and all the reward they 
uid receive for their loyalty would be banishment, 
.Wttold wrongs from disappointed and maddened 
is t! r8 ' ^ut transfer, by law, the property (which 
theg P° wer ) of these few treason-instigators ’“*■ 
sfroyed* 18 °* tbe man J’ and a ^ this terrorism ii 

r ow, even success is no motive to loyal men of the 
h to fight for the Union. 

w success would he their fortune, and they 
th at lcl , we frome to their aid every assistance, 

°PDos tbe s * avus whose emancipation they 
Would Inter est would conquer prejudice. They 
m e ? also Bail with joy the immigration of loyal 
1’i r ° m every section of the country, 
a sha,. 11 ’ T Q Northern Yankees could go and occupy 
th e in *!■ .confiscated lands, taking with them all 
he s . tntions of Christianity and civilization, and 
& ed with a hearty good will, 
of ih e ls means > also, another imperative necessity 
ance J;° k Uri , tr y would be met, one of equal import- 
of Sec t® “at of conquering the rebellion. It is that 
i-ng basis 9 i U1 ' Union upon the only true and endur- 
and a Z : J lal °f mutual intercourse and friendship, 
can be eff 1 ” 10 ? inlerest among all the people. This 
coined °. n ^ By a free, unrestrained, and wel- 

^erthern II1I ^ rat ' on t0 tbe Southern States from the 

tlie Union with defeated traitors, by 

8,11 the cab? Z treat - v ’ WOuld be t0 Purchase, with 

Sion and jT ltles oi the present war > cither submis- 
hh'aies J ave 7. t0 arrogant tones, murderers, and 
uUetupL a .n ultimate repetition of their treasonable, 
Ooiiono* \ f° umte, on terms of citizenshin with 

“ f OiseorJ and 1S j W0Ul<i h V° T te , with , an ^‘ment 

V co n troi an f d tl dallger - F ° r ’ dtbese leaders still 
the same , - ir P 08sesf u°ns, they would stand in 
and Would' h ,A n \ t0 the com “ oa P eo P le as Before, 
p , r<i8 ent ccmfi“ ■ the same usance over them, the 
their p r0D . a f atl °u law having no power to disturb 
uerty or social relations, so far as the whites 


because hut few could buy land for a generation to 
come. Hence the landholders would keep the com¬ 
mon people in servility and ignorance, and might be 
expected to invite foreign invasion, and coerce the 
masses as they now do to aid in the final overthrow 
of the government. 

But distribute the possessions of these rebel land- 

onopolists among the common people as a reward 
for their loyalty, and that discordant element would 
be forever destroyed ; and in its stead there would 
be a Union-supporting, peace-loving and prosperous 
community. 

Moreover, this measure would be intrinsically just. 

It would lie just to those reckless murderers who 

•e responsible for the life of every man that has 
fallen, or that shall fall, in this fratricidal war. 

It would be just to the poor whites of the South 
who have, for generations, been robbed of their. 
highest rights as American citizens—freedom of] 
thought and of speech—and who have, by this 
means, been dragged into this suicidal war. 

It would be just to the poor slaves who have 
earned the soil, ten times told, with their sweat and 
blood, to give them their freedom, and a protected 
home where they could enjoy the full privilege of 
human development. 

. It would be just to the government to make a pub¬ 
lic example of such high-handed criminals, for its 
own future safety. And as one Southern volunteer, 
drawn from the ranks of the enemy, would be worth 
more than two from any other quarter, and as such 
soldiers would have more to risk than others, it 
would be just to give them a greater reward. 

It would be just to the whole loyal people to sub¬ 
due the rebels at their own expense. 

It would be just to our noble, patriot soldiers not 
to bring them into battle array against a united and 
mighty foe, when that foe can be divided and scat¬ 
tered by a righteous war policy. 

It would be just to the hordes of innocent soldiers 

l the opposite side, not to slaughter them for the 
crimes of their responsible and guilty leaders. 

It would he humane and life-saving to render the 
conflict unequal as such a division in the ranks of | 
our enemy would make it. 

Hence this measure would be just in every sense 
of the term, and to all classes concerned. It would 
be righteous, humane and merciful, and if not abso¬ 
lutely necessary to preserve our national existence, 
it is necessary as a means of saving the lives of tens, 
if not hundreds of thousands of loy al and innocent 
men, and of directing the sword of justice upon the 
heads of the guilty. 

T1 ' is this measure constitutional ? Would it not 
eolation of the clause forbidding a bill of at¬ 
tainder ? 

It would seem that anything necessary to be done 
for the protection of the innocent against the lawless, 
for the general good of the people, for the mainte¬ 
nance of the government and the preservation of the 
nation, must be constitutional—must be in accord¬ 
ance with the spirit and design of that instrument. 
J'or the Constitution was made for the people, the 
government, and the nation ; and not the people, 
government, and nation for the Constitution. If it 
were not the design of the Constitution to protect the 
rights of the people and to preserve the nation, then 
we should have no use for it, and the sooner it were 
destroyed the better. 

Or, if the Constitution were, in the main, good, and 
did subserve the national prosperity, but had one 
clause in it the observance of which, under a certain 


circumstance, would injure the public weal or endan¬ 
ger the perpetuity of the nation, then would it not 
be constitutional to violate that clause, in such in¬ 
stance, to maintain the supremacy, and carry out the 
manifest design, and enforce the general provisions 
and requirements of that document ? And, in such 
case, would not our national functionaries, who are 
sworn to support the Constitution, be bound by their 
oath to disregard such clause ? 

Of course, if the Constitution were a Divine Reve¬ 
lation, and their loyalty to it implied a faith in its 
infallibility, they would not he at liberty to sit in 
judgment upon the practicability of obeying any 
clause. Their faith would require them to observe 
each specific direction, under every circumstance, 
and believe that obedience to each would harmonize 
with the design of the whole. But knowing it to he 
of human and fallible origin, could they be guiltless 
in ignoring evidences which might show that such 
contormity would defeat the whole design and pur¬ 
pose of the Constitution which they are sworn to 
support ? Would not their oath bind them to carry 
out only the great and beneficent design of the Con¬ 
stitution which harmonizes with the known will of | 
Him in whose name they swear? For example, if 
conformity to the letter of a certain clause, under a 
certain unforeseen circumstance, should give protec¬ 
tion to the guilty and disloyal, at the sacrifice of the 
innocent and the loyal, would not their oath bind 
them to act according to the known design of that 
instrument, as a whole, and even of that clause which 

“ TO ESTABLISH JUSTICE ” ? 

Would not conformity to the known intention and 
general provisions of the Constitution also tend more 
to secure respect for it and to maintain its authority, 
than conformity to the letter (not the spirit) of a 
clause which, under the circumstance, requires the 
gross injustice of slaughtering innocent and loyal 
patriotic men, to protect traitors and murderers, who 
have no just claim to any constitutional right but to 


cation of rebels’property ? 

It would seem not, if we accept the interpretation 
which harmonizes with the design and general spirit 
of the Constitution, and with the universal practice 
of all our State Legislatures, ana of Congress. 

The design of the Constitution is to guarantee to 
all citizens their just and lawful rights. The design 
of this specific clause is to prevent a law which shall 
restrain unoffending persons from their lawful rights 
because of the crimes of another. In England, cer¬ 
tain political as well as property rights were entailed. 
The treason of a father was punished by a confisca¬ 
tion of these legal rights of an heir. The intention 
of this clause is to prohibit such a penalty in this 
country. . . 

For example : Every native male citizen has, as ms 
entailed and lawful rights, eligibility to any civil 
office in the United States ; the franchise privilege ; 
the privilege of acquiring and holding property, a 
legal claim upon property entailed to him by the 
will of a forefather. None of these rights can be 
forfeited by the crimes of his father. But for a man’s 
own act of treason, he may be deprived of any or 
all these rights. He loses all legal claim to them, 
and may justly be deprived of the right to hold 
office or to vote; he may be deprived of his owe 
property, or of the use of property entailed to his heirs; 
he may be deprived of the privilege of acquiring oi 
holding property, ever after his crime, or he may he 
deprived of life itself. He forfeits all he has and is 
to the government, which is bound to use the forfeit¬ 
ure for the highest public good. If he holds pro- 
perty entailed to his heirs, he forfeits the use of that 
property during the time while he was entitled to it. 
At his death it is his heirs’ by legal right. This 
legal right of his heirs cannot be forfeited by his 
debts nor by his crimes. But property which is not 
entailed but is owned by the traitor himself, his 
heirs have no legal claim to, during his lifetime. 
They would not be deprived of any legal or just 
right by the confiscation of property which is not 
theirs It is the traitor’s property until his crime. 
Then it is not his, nor his heirs’, but is forfeited 
the government. While he lives, he can sell or give 
away his property, or forfeit it by debt, so that when 
he dies his heirs have no right to it. I hen, can he 
not forfeit it by crime, by the greatest of all crimes, 
treason against his government? If not, because of 
the interest his heirs have in it, then, for the same 1 
, he could not forfeit a part of his possessions 
a i es ,j crime. And all our Legislatures have 
been making a grand mistake in their criminal codes. 
For the collection of every fine, from one cent to ten 
thousand dollars, would be a violation of the Consti¬ 
tution if this clause forbids the confiscation of pro¬ 
perty ’ Would it be constitutional to confiscate my 
nrouertv for the small offence of carrying a concealed 
weaooii i n Kentucky, and not he constitutional to 
confiscate property for the unparalleled crime of 
treason agwnst the Dnited States government, espe-1 
daily when that penalty is necessary to conquer as 
well as to punish treason ? 

Can we suppose it to be the design of “the su- 
uw of the land ” to screen the highest crime 
From this penalty, and let it fall upon lesser crimes, 

and even upon trivial offences! 

But above all and every other consideration, would 
not this measure be well pleasing to Almighty God 


means in the power of the government to employ ! my master, and I will bring thee down to this com- 


Providence ? And would it not be better to trust in politicians that have crawled upon the head of gov- 
the righteous God for success, by following the plain ernment for the last fifty years ? 
path of justice, than to trust in pro-slavery traitors This is a matter for the people to consider, roli- 
who only take advantage of the confidence reposed tical managers are ulidinu about. They are whis- 
them to stab our nation to the heart ? pering and spinning. 


for this purpose, and not inconsistent with honora- pany.” How true to human nature is this testimony 
hie warfare, shall be employed with energy and of the slave, in every age, that life and liberty are 
decision. The pretence that great differences exist j above all price! Now David was well versed m the 
Levitical code. He knew, better than Kabbi Raphall 
or Bishop Hopkins, the teachings of the Mosaic law 


I have suggested this plan, with these arguments, 
to you for your consideration, hoping that if it meets 
your views, you will secure by your own recommen¬ 
dation, authority from Congress, at its earliest sitting, 
to adopt and execute such a policy. Would not this 
policy unite the hosts of true Union men everywhere ? 

That you may have all-sufficient wisdom, grace 
and strength to discharge the high duties of your 
office, in this your day of great need and peril, he 
assured, dear sir, is the earnest prayer of yonr most 
humble and obedient servant, and that of hundreds 
and thousands of devout Christians all over the land. 

Yours truly, George Candeb. 1 
Green Springs, Ohio, Sept. 8,1862. 

A TRUMPET. 

A distinguished member of the Cabinet is reported’ 
a saying that nations often lose their institutions, 
their liberties, and yet preserve their national life; 
and that in our case, we must aim to* preserve the 
national life. 

What the national life is, unconnected with na¬ 
tional institutions and liberties, it might be difficult 
to define in any case. But, in a yonng nation like 
spread thinly over so vast a territory, made up 
:h diverse materials, interfused largely with a 
foreign people reared under institutions unlike our 
own, and held together rather by the external insti¬ 
tutions and forms than by natural affinities and 
common opinions—a national life, separable from 
laws, civil institutions and liberties, is utterly incon¬ 
ceivable. To lose our liberties and our institutions 
to lose everything. We accept Mexican civiliza- 
in as soon as we let go of our own civil order. 

Only a subtle dreamer can suppose that out of the 
fermentations and conflicts of such a people, once 
disembodied of institutions, there could ever come 
iv fair form of resurrection. 

Our business is to save the national life, the 
national laws and the national liberties. And it 
will be easier to save them all together than any 
single one of them separate. We shall save all or 
nothing. 

For an hour, despondency may cloud the public 
mind. But despondency is itself a secret treason, 
and should be purged out. Let men feel indigna¬ 
tion, but not discouragement. We are not worthy 
of our liberties if we have no more fortitude than to 
faint upon a reverse. We ought to he shaken out 
of this empire, and strange hands take its sceptre, if] 
sufferings, delays or disaster quench our zeal. What 
kind of Christianity have we fed upon that puts only 
water into our veins? A true Christ gives to men 
the blood of God. 

There was never a people to whom God committed 
greater interests, and prepared for their trusts by 
nobler training. This is the land of liberty. Lib¬ 
erty is too great a boon to good men, and too great 
a danger to bad, to be without perils. We are expe¬ 
riencing our trials. But it is the very merit of a 
true liberty, to rear such men as shall be able to 
bear whatever hardships are required for the preser¬ 
vation of liberty. 

In this land above all others, liberty is divine. 
Christianity is the root of it. The Puritans never 
sought that riotous liberty of the passions, which 
had, in other lands, cast a short and lurid light upon 
nations. To them liberty assumed the form of a 
Divine decree. It was a duty rather than a privi¬ 
lege. It was man’s right as a child of God. Their 
notion of liberty was rigorous, religious, almost 
ascetic. The last was the accident of the age. In 
the spirit of a liberty derived from Christianity, 
they founded the whole civil economy of America. 
They molded the pattern of its institutions. With * 
this divine legacy they left this land to be, of all on 
earth, the freest, and yet the safest because free. 
Little by little, laws and customs have been fash¬ 
ioned, and institutions have grown, until the most 
lplete economy is developed here that the world 

'pon us is rolled the duty of defending it. It 
...aid have been an easy task to have defended it 
against foreign aggression. A severer test of our 
virtue is given us. It is an intestine war that 
threatens liberty, institutions and national life. If 
we are able to subdue and eject this great danger, 1 
the great American doctrine of self-government will 
move to the zenith, and become the ruling truth of | 
the world. Should we fail, liberty will go hack on 
the dial, and in our shameful retrograde we shall 
carry back the peoples of Europe a hundred years. 
There is not a throne in Europe that will not stand 
stronger by our defeat; there is not a crown that 
” not sit looser by our victory. Monarchs know 
Aristocrats know it. And we know it, too, and 
fight this great conflict with the solemn sense of its 
full meaning to the nations of the world. Let timid 
men shake and clamorous crowds run back to wake 
the sleeping Christ. All despondency of every kind, 
whether overt or vailed, whether it whines or im¬ 
plores, whether it droops and doggedly waits for 
coming mischief, or retreats into fantastic interpre-1 
tations of prophecy, rubbing the sores of present 


decision. The pretence that "great — - 

between really loyal men is not true. I' ery few of 
those who are unconditionally devoted to the resto¬ 
ration of the Union possess views about which, 

_ , t . whether they agree or not, they care to make the 

managers are gliding about. They are whis- subject of the smallest contention. All are ready to 
ig and spinning. They are oiling words and work at the hard facts of war with every energy 


evil with caustic liniments, distilled from Darnel and 
Ezekiel, is sinful and shameful. We ask no relief 
for our fears. We know the dangers, and face 
them, though they were twice as many, and blacker 
than the heart of storms. We accept them. We 
are willing to suffer and endure as long as God is 
willing to lay on. We know what liberty means. 
We understand what it has done for this continent. 
We know full -well that it has not brought out half 
its benefits yet. Sweet as is its fragrance, it is the' 
smell of the blossom and not of the fruit that fills 
the land. Liberty is worth all it has cosl 
worth all that we have to give, and all that 
suffer. What other use can a man make of time, 
means, heart and life, so noble as in defence of the 
great principles and institutions of civil and reli¬ 
gious liberty ? For these are inseparable. The altar 
and the ballot-box, in America, will stand or fall 
together. They are joined for weal or woe. All the 
memories of the past, all the blessings of the present, 
and the great and glorious promises of the future, 
unite in laying upon us such motives for firmness, 
fortitude and invincible perseverance, as were never 
before put upon man ! 

We cast away all fears. We renounce all de¬ 
spondencies. We will take no counsel of anything 
hut courage and determination. 

It is on this account that we watch the Adminis¬ 
tration, the army, parties, and papers. The great 
interests of America and of the world shall not be 
betrayed by weakness in government, nor by the 
intended usurpation of Generals, nor by the con¬ 
spiracy of parties, nor by the malign influences of 
selfish and corrupt papers. 

To those who wish us to denounce the President 
and his Cabinet, we reply, We shall do no such 
thing. By these the country must save itself. We 
shall prove friends to them, by council, criticism, 
and every possible influence which shall rouse and 
strengthen them. 

To those who dread the ambition of Generals, 
feeble in the field and foul in counsels for usurpation, 
we say, We know their plans, and are certain ofj 
their defeat. This nation will never be ridden by 
military dictators. 

To those who, seeing the confusions and disasters 
which spring from central weakness and Adminis¬ 
trative feebleness, are beginning to speak of revolu¬ 
tion, we say, Your counsels and your purposes, 
perish with you! Cursed be the lip that invokes 
revolution 1 Once let loose, that demon will own no 
master 1 It first treads down those that unchained 
it, and then riots at will, until all material of disor¬ 
der is consumed. If revolution comes, we will meet 
this devil, too, and in the name of God and liberty 
fight it, and all its works! We hear the panting 
fiend I Within the pit he tramps and chafes, longing 
to set his burning hoof at large! Cursed be the 
hand that unseals the pit! And let all the people 
say, Amen! 

The greatest danger is the least suspected. It is 
the danger of parties. One side organizes for vic¬ 
tory, and smoothes down all the great issues between 
the two elements of slavery and liberty, that have 
rankled in our government for fifty years, and have 
now joined open battle. If, to avoid an appeal 
the people on these issues, the Republican party 
shall smooth down the doctrine of liberty, round 
up unmeaning resolutions, which, like marbles, roll 
all ways with equal facility, then we shall be in 
peril indeed! Will nothing ever teach tliis gre fc “. 


polishing phrases. 

We warn men ! We adjure them to accept no 
evasive resolutions; to he juggled with no more 
guises! Give us men, not eunuchs. Speak out the 
truths of liberty! We are the children of men who 
were not ashamed of liberty. Let us make thorough 
work. We have nothing else to do. Let us first 
crush political hypocrites. Let not our Samson lay 
his head in any Delilah’s lap. It is a dangerous 
pillow. 

If there are any big-bellied spiders that have 
Begun to spin a web between the Bible and the Con¬ 
stitution, hoping to catch liberty thereon, as a gauzy 
fly, let honest men stand ready with their broom. 
Catch them while they spin! 

This nation is not to be saved by halves, nor by 
half-wi-y measures. Vigorous doctrines and a vigo¬ 
rous Administration will unite the people, ant^cigj^ 
solidafa their strength. Hesitation and fear are 
divisive. We propose to save the national life by 
saving all its instruments. We propose to save the 
hands, the feet, the lungs, the heart and brain, as 
well as the soul that uses them. Let other people 
imagine as they may, a national life, like a disem¬ 
bodied spirit wandering over the continent seeking 
rest and finding none. We propose no such issue to 
this struggle. This nation must emerge from war 
shorn of no attribute, and mutilated in none of its 
members. It must gain much and lose nothing. 
That spirit of liberty, of which we have been hith¬ 
erto made so much ashamed by the dread of the 
revilings of the termigant slavery, must resume the 
power which it had when it inspired our fathers. 
Nay. It must kindle again at the altar of Chris¬ 
tianity, and give forth a light such as has before 
never shown. We claim this continent for liberty! 
We demand the execution of slavery for treason! 
We arraign this arch-conspirator, arrested with a 
dagger in its hand, aimed at the life of this govern¬ 
ment and the liberties of the people; and in the 
name of mankind and before Almighty God, we 
demand that its life be forfeited. Let the trumpet 
sound !— H. W. Beecher, in The Independent. 

WHILE THE IRON IS HOT. 

There are critical periods in human affairs at which 
great blows may be struck at giant evils with telling 
effect. Such a period has been hinted at, not ob¬ 
scurely, by the President, on several occasions, with 
reference to negro slavery. It has been indicated by 
the public sense, and, as it were, hanging in the 
atmosphere like a thunderbolt in a cloud. The peo¬ 
ple have ^Become familiarized with the expectation 
of it, and it Would have been a total surprise to very 
few persons to Tead, at the head of the telegraphic 
news on any morning for months past, tb.e announce¬ 
ment that the soil of the United States will never 
again be pressed by the foot of a slave. Matters 
have now come to that point at which a proclama¬ 
tion of freedom by martial law would be hailed, we 
believe, by an almost universal shout of joy in all the 
loyal States, as the death-knell of the rebellion ; and 
we are sure that the rebound of the joyful intelli¬ 
gence from Europe would crush the last hopes of its 
leaders in Stygian darkness and despair. 

Have we not paid enough for this curse of slavery ? 
Near a hundred thousand of Northern lives have 
been destroyed by it, and a hundred thousand more 
linger on the grave’s edge. An equal number in the 
South have fallen sacrifices to the same Juggernaut. 
A debt equal to one-third the national debt of Eng¬ 
land has grown from it in the course of eighteen 
months. Where shall we be six months, a year, two 
or five years hence, if this waste of life and treasure 
go on? By no management whatever can we 
escape an increase of debt far beyond that already 
accrued. Let us consider, while consideration may 
yet avail us, that the avalanche gathers more volume 
as it descends, and sweeps with fiercer destruction. 
Is it likely that there will come a time when, all cir¬ 
cumstances weighed, the public mind will be readier 
to accept at the hands of any President, whatever 
measure he may judge necessary to the common weal, 
emancipation not excepted ? Will slavery ever hang 
more loosely in our esteem than it does at the present 
moment ? Certainly it will never weigh less in our 
economy. It is no longer a corporate part of the 
commercial interest of the country. It is more com¬ 
pletely severed from the wants, the convenience and 
the necessities of our markets than the industry of 
the South American republics. It is thoroughly 
isolated from the commerce of the world. It has no 
body of exchange afloat to bribe the favor of the 
bankers—those powerful dictators of peace and war, 
who are more sovereign than kings. It lies under 
the ban of civilization, and is heartily cursed by the 
masses of mankind. 

Is not this, then, one of those critical periods which 
seldom come, when a great act of executive wisdom 
may confer unmeasured good on the future ? Can 
the Commander-in-Chief lay his hand upon his honest 
brain, and say that it will be just or wise to let all 
the old bonds of material interest be reconstructed, 
and the roots of slavery again strike deep into o 
social soil ? Can he say that the black knot whi 
cannot be untied must never he cut ? Regarding 
as we believe he does, he and his whole Cabinet, 
the vital cause and power of the rebellion, can 
deliberately write his last will and testament, 
bequeathing that cause and curse to future ages 
breed bloodier wars ? 

Who are the people to be alone personally and 
directly affected by an act of emancipation ? Are 
they not the rebels now in arms against the govern¬ 
ment ? Their proportion to the whole mass of the 
population of the country is no more than as one to 
ten. They have already, by their atrocious barbar¬ 
ism, destroyed more life than their own entire num- 
What do we owe them? Let the President 
ip the sum, and make out the answer.— Evening 

Post. 


A FACTION THREATENING US. 

Indications multiply that a faction is to be organ¬ 
ized in the loyal States whose purpose it is to de¬ 
mand that the conduct of the war shall be on terms 
agreeable to the rebels, and to coerce the Aministra- 
tion into that policy. This faction is jubilant at the 
failure of Gen. Pope, and now openly claims it *>*■ a 
merit in officers to refuse service under him ii 
late unfortunate campaign. Its organs, headed by 
The Herald, denounce everything as radicalism that 
is not of this peculiar style of opinion, and echo the 
sentiments of Vallandigham and Hughes with varia¬ 
tions to suit events as they now are. If the ‘radi¬ 
cals ” demand any more vigorous prosecution of the 
war, and should Congress enact any more laws, or 
demand the enforcement of those we have, all this 
must be put down, Cromwell fashion, by the strong 
arms of the Generals who have taken the country 
into their keeping. This is not the mere ebullition of | 
an hour of triumph on the part of those who hold 
that active warfare, such as Gen. Pope proposed, is 
unendurable “radicalism.” It is more; it is the 
deliberate purpose and plan of a faction whose natu¬ 
ral alliance is with that other faction which, failing 
to maintain its hold of the government, raised 
giant rebellion to crush the legitimate authority. 

The danger from this faction in the loyal States 
far greater now than it was one short month since. 
It grows to proportions that alarm us almost 
much as the advance of Lee into Maryland, 
threatens with loud and disorganizing voice when 
opposed, and when allowed full sway it gives us a 
deceitful quiet, marred by nothing in the shape of] 
active wartare. Washington will be well defended 
as long as its influence reigns without doubt, but 
the blood of those slain at Manassas will never be 
avenged; nor will their burial-place be free to vis¬ 
itors even with flags of truce. The factionists do not 
want the war carried into Virginia. They do i 
want the rebels beaten in the field. They have 
determined purpose to compel obedience to t 
laws of the Union. Whenever it is safe to do 
they are ready to say to the associate faction m t 
rebel States—“ We are tired of this war; let 
unite our forces and rule the country again.” 

But as we have heretofore said, the people of this 
great loyal nation lie at the bottom and rise to the 
top of this great occasion alike. It will not do to 
tamper with them through profitless campaigns and 
political battles. They do not care to waste them¬ 
selves in contests among themselves, such as these 
factittiists wish to get up. Their opinions are that 


they possess until armed rebellion is crushed 
J a vast majority are disposed to regard the intru- 
of conditions of favor to anything belonging to 
the rebels into the policy of the war as but a modi¬ 
fied form of treason.— Philadelphia North American. 

BE THOROUGH. 

_a truth was written boldly upon the faee 

of a nation’s annals by the finger of God, the demon¬ 
stration that we cannot at once uphold slavery and 
put down the slaveholders’ rebellion is so written in 
characters of living light all over our recent history. 
No man who judged from material considerations 
only could have dreamed on the 1st of May last that 
the insurrection would have endured to this hour. 
So steady, so rapid, so resistless, had been the ad¬ 
vance, of the National standards through victory on 
vtctofy from Drahesville. ami Roanoke Island to 
Memphis and New Orleans, that it did not seem pos¬ 
sible that the rebellion had three months’ life still 
its miserable carcase. Yet this month has 
seen its crest more haughty and defiant than ever 
before, with Washington, Baltimore, Cincinnati and 
Louisville, trembling in immediate prospect of cap¬ 
ture, and Pennsylvania thrilled through her every 
fibre by the prospect of a desolating invasion. For 
this sudden, vast, bewildering transition from glory 
to gloom, from the pinnacle of hope to the abyss of 
despair, we blame the want of energy or of capacity 
in this or that quarter. President and Cabinet, 
Conservatives and Abolitionists, Radicals in Congress 
and Southern sympathizers in the field, are by turns 
the shuttlecock of our reciprocal criminations. What- 
ever of these inculpations may be true or false, is it 
not plain that what we attempted is not what God 
has decreed shall come to pass—that a pro-slavery 
reconstruction of the Union is forbidden by that 
Divine ordination which the blindest will recognize as 
" the nature of things ” ? Thatthe Slaveholdmg Caste 
,s such has inflexibly resolved not to be reconciled to 
the Union—that it is determined as a caste to con¬ 
quer or perish—that either slavery or the Union 
must die—these are truths which no intelligent per- 
of whatever school who looks upon us from the 
distance of Europe, so as to take in at one glance 
the whole proportions of the contest, can any longer 
doubt. 

There is no danger that we shall much longer per- 
3t in warring upon the palpable effect, yet cherish¬ 
ing the inciting cause. Very soon, we must revise 
and readjust our National policy to the inexorable 
facts of the case. Instead of sending off great and 
admirable steamships on roving commissions in quest 
of foreign coasts whereon to colonize loyal Ameri¬ 
cans who would much prefer to stay at home and 
help us put down the rebellion, we shall use every 
vessel to reach, every willing arm to strike at, the 
heart of this gigantic, fiendish treason. In all this 
broad land, among our whole thirty million of peo- 
>le, there is not one human being who, apart from 
lis interest in human slavery, desires the permanent 
disruption and dissolution of the North American 
republic. For slavery’s sake, many are to-day dis- 
unionists; for freedom’s Sake, a few were formerly 
; on other grounds, there is not, there never was 
e. Of the twenty-one million of inhabitants of 
the loyal States, many are partisans of slavery, and 
for that reason give aid and comfort to the rebel¬ 
lion ; but no single soul of them is a disunionist in 
the abstract, or wishes the country divided for any 
other purpose than that slavery may triumph. Were 
slavery dead to-day secession must give up the ghost 
to-morrow. 

These obvious truths suggest their inevitable moral 
—Be Thorough. Our government has long and 
severely taxed the patience of its most'hearty, un¬ 
wavering supporters by clinging to a pro-slavery 
policy after ail reason for it had died out. The 
recent fearful parade of a moderate rebel force 
across the State of Kentucky, opposed but at a sin¬ 
gle point, and there by a force including barely one 
Kentucky regiment, gives us the exact measure of 
Border State loyalty. So in Maryland, where it is 
vaunted that not many flocked to the rebel standards, 
and these in good part left in disgust after gazing in 
horror on the rags, the unshod, bleeding feet, the 
scanty, wretched food of the vermin-covered, foul¬ 
smelling tatterdemalions who compose the great 
body of their infantry. That the Marylanders 
evinced good taste in declining to link their fortunes 
with those of these hapless conscripts is clear 
enough; that they therein exhibited loyalty to the 
Union is not so palpable. They shrink from squalor 
and misery, not from treason. 

But who tells of the uprising of Maryland’s loyalty 
__ save her soil from desolation and hei fields from 
ravage? Pennsylvania, only threatened, swarmed 
from all her min es and furnaces, her fields and work¬ 
shops ; her tens of thousands gathered instinctively 
at the mere threat of invasion ; but where was the 
yeomanry of Maryland ? where is it to-day ? 

What is imperatively needed to-day is an authen¬ 
tic declaration from the Commander-in-Chief of the 
army and navy of the Union that human slavery, 
having become a deadly and dangerous foe to the 
National life, is forever abolished throughout the 
length and breadth of our country, and that loyal 
and true men who suffer by this decree shall be 
fairly and justly compensated. To stop short of 
this, trying to preserve slavery in this or that State, 
ly that only the slaves of rebels shall be freed, is 
lunge into an endless maze of uncertainties and 
contradictions. It is to cut the sinews of the arm 
that strikes for the existence of the republic. It is 
not slavery in this locality or in that, not slavery to 
Jeff. Davis or Garret, but slavery in the blood of our 
people, slavery in any part of the country, that fear¬ 
fully imperils the republic to-day. The slavery that 
would have killed Abraham Lincoln in Baltimore 
had he passed publicly through that city on his way 
to assume the Presidency, and which did kill the 
Massachusetts militiamen hastening to his defence 
against armed treason, is thoroughly one with that 
which bombarded Fort Sumter and lynched Northern 
schoolmasters throughout the cotton States on suspi¬ 
cion of loyalty to the Union, and must share the 
same fate." If the Union is to live, slavery must 
wholly die; and it were better to endure the disas¬ 
ters and agonies of the present for months longer 
than seek a fallacious, illusory relief in a partial and 
qualified decree of emancipation.— Horace Greeley, 
The Independent. 

THE FIRST CONTRABAND. 

The idea of treating an escaped or abandoned 
slave as contraband of war, and using him against 
the enemy, did not originate with Gen. Butler. The 
contraband is a Biblical character, first discovered 
by David, having the same qualities and put to the 
same services then as now. When the Amalekites 
had smitten Ziklag and burned it, and had carried 
away captive all the women and children, David 
and his band pursued the enemy into the wilderness, 
but could get no trace of him. At length they found 
a man lying in a field, so far gone with hunger that 
he could neither walk nor speak. He was a man of 
dark skin and a stranger; but instead of leaving 
him to perish as a worthless slave, David’s men 
brought him to headquarters, and nursed him S entl I 
till he revived. He had eaten no bread nor dran 
any water three days and three nights. 

David saw at once that he was a . ve A m 1 
fugitive or deserted, and instead of ordering , 

of the camp, he asked his Btory-“ To whom beto^ | 

est thou ? and whence art thou * ’^story ^ 

just such as we are hearing every day of E t 
class of persons : “ I am a young .A P 

servant to an Amalekite; and “ J sick »- t he same 
because three days agone IJeU f ^ ^ 


with respect to an escaped slave. He had neither con¬ 
scientious nor constitutional scruples about emanci¬ 
pating this son of Ham upon the spot. The freed- 
man, true to his word, became the guide of David’s 
army, and led them to the encampment of the 
Amalekites, whom they slew with great slaughter 
(1 Samuel, xxx.). Let but our leader speak into the 
ear of the slave the promise of liberty, let him de¬ 
clare that no bondman escaping to ns shall he 
delivered into the hands of his master, and we shall 
find our way into the heart of the enemy’s country, 
and shall smite them with an utter smiting.— Boston 


JOHN G. FEE MOBBED B7 UNIONISTS. 

surprised and grieved at a statement in 
the Cincinnati Gazette of Sept. 10, that our excellent 
friend, Bev. John G. Fee, whose hopeful letters from 
his native State we have published lately, has again 
been subjected to mob violence, and this time by 
irofessing to act on behalf of the Dnion and the 


i start for his place, -v 

taken in hand by the Marshal of the town, 
and then carried to the office of a Brigade Surgeon in 
Nelson’s army, together with the Circuit Judge. 

The door was closed, enclosing the Doctor, Judge, and 
_ew others. No form of trial or investigation given. 
The Circuit Judge said to Mr. Pee, * You hare now one of 
*“to alternatives, either to promise to leave the County, 
id never to return, or immediately to be hung,’ adding If 
Mr. Pee had any writing to do, to do it immediately. Mr. 
Pee replied he bad no writing to do and no promises to 
make, and that he was living in what he conceived to be 
his duty, and should abide the consequences. The Doctor 
and the Judge retired. After consultation, they returned 
—the Doctor announcing that they had decided to put Mr. 
Pee across the river, adding that if he returned he should 
meet death in a summary manner—by hanging, to which 
the Doctor pledged himself." 

A boat was then brought, Mr. Fee was forced into 
it, and carried across the Ohio, thrust ashore, and 
there left among a company of those who had mob¬ 
bed him on the other side. Such conduct in pro¬ 
fessedly loyal men is too bad to be borne patiently. 
It is well known that Mr. Fee is a thoroughly loyal 
man ; that by his sermons, publications, means, and 
labors, he has helped to sustain the government 
against this rebellion ; and that he was just from the 
battle-field, where he was present to encourage the 
soldiers, and had there cared for the wounded and 
dying. The Gazette adds : 

“ We are glad to know that the better part of the ci*' . 

of Augusta and vicinity disapprove SM| jof-anei, 


struggle 


and all other places shonld frown upon all 
: that deprive loyal men of their constitutional rights 

_trample under foot law and order. If any man violates 

law, let him have the forms of law—a fair trial.” 


ti conduct. 

,uS, when the nation is in peril, when it L . 
i maintain government against rebellion, 


peophTthTcourage to^eeFtiie ^eal question the rebellion should be put down, and that every wilt neither kill me 


longer be servieea- 

. , ■ ■ , . __ /.Tw let not the retreat of a 

ble> If * Bun Pe» sh - “Xbered by a sick slave. But 

°< ife*'— <■« 

ii siave , a ; n how and when Ziklag was spoiled. 
?w an m^ an invasion upon the south ‘of the 
rWethX and upon the coast which belongeth to 
Judah,^nd’upon,the South of Caleb ; and we burned 

^'Havfo^^o^tbis information, David was eager to 
know the whereabouts of the guerillas, and to use 
the Egyptian as his guide. The slave was ready 
enough to serve him upon two simple conditions of 
life and liberty. “ Swear unto me by God that thou 
uni mo nor deliver me into the hands of I 


THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. 

From The London Anti-Slavery Advocate. 

For a long time past we have been sorely puzzled 
to know what to say of the American civil war. It 
is difficult to say anything with the most honest 
intentions towards the free States, without danger 
of being misapprehended and regarded as their ene¬ 
my. For the South we have not, and have never 
had, any sympathy. We can only account for the 
favor with which they are regarded in England by 
declaring our opinion that the British people at the 
commencement of the struggle were densely ignorant 
of American affairs, and they had been so accus¬ 
tomed to hear slavery apologized for or defended by 
all classes of Americans or of English visitors to the 
United States (with few individual exceptions), that 
they were made a ready prey by such people as Mr. 
Spence, and the writers in The Times and other 
papers, who, for motives of self-interest or for politi¬ 
cal objects, had devoted themselves to the cause of 
the slaveholders. Mr. Spence’s book is as unscrupu¬ 
lous as it is able. As to The Times, it is wonderful 
how vast is its influence in the formation of English 
public opinion. The number of Englishmen, Scotch¬ 
men and Irishmen to whom it saves the trouble of 
thinking is past counting. The Times shows so 
much talent, that people unconsciously regard it as 
a proof of their own cleverness to praise its trench¬ 
ant articles and adopt its sentiments. The whole 
British people are condemned in the United States 
for the state of mind which has thus been produced 
by The Times, following in the wake of that pro¬ 
slavery and negro-hating sentiment of which the 
seeds have been sown by tens of thousands of travel¬ 
ling Americans. Then, again, Mr. Spence and The 
Times have had their efforts powerfully promoted by 
the furious hostility which broke forth in the North 
on the declaration of our government that they 
would regard the combatants on both Bides as bellig¬ 
erents. Whether this declaration was right or pru¬ 
dent, or the best that could have been made, we 
shall not now consider ; but there can be no doubt 
that the anger it created was generally regarded 
here as extravagant, unreasonable and far beyond 
the provocation given. In fact, it took people a long 
time before they could understand—and a great 
many cannot yet understand—why there should be 
any anger at all. However, the outburst of Ameri¬ 
can indignation against England, and the passage of 
the Morrill Tariff, which was, we believe, incorrectly 
regarded on this side as an intentional slap in the 
face to ourselves, combined to damp English sympa¬ 
thy for the North, and to diminish any hostility that 
might have existed against the South as a slavehold¬ 
ing community. We have not, for many years past, 
relied much upon the existence of any widely-spread 
anti-slavery feeling in England. It was much 
stronger thirty years ago than it is at present. Since 
the great act of British West Indian emancipation 
all active anti-slavery agencies in England have 
been hut as a drop in the bucket compared to the far 
influential agencies on behalf of the slavehold¬ 
ers, which were maintained by that steadily increas¬ 
ing flood of American visitors who almost invariably 
apologized for or palliated slavery, while they 
damned the Abolitionists. We freely admit it was 
not right that the English people should have 
allowed themselves to be thus misinformed, and 
their ideas of right and wrong confounded. But it 
was most natural that it should be so. And it is 
exactly what has happened among the Americans 
themselves. The Northern Americans, the people of 
the free States, have suffered all kinds of mortifica¬ 
tion, humiliation and defeat, and are still suffering 
them, simply because they have been so hoodwinked 
by their political leaders, so saturated with contempt 
and hatred of the colored race, and so filled with 
superstitious veneration for the pro-slavery rendering 
of'some clauses in their own Constitution, that they 
cannot bring themselves or their government to pro¬ 
claim liberty to the slaves, and to strengthen their 
armies and their cause by the hearty adhesion of 
hundreds of thousands of liberated bondmen. At 
this Dresent hour Abolitionists are not popular m the 
free States. Great numbers of Northern editors 
still cry out for the Union as it was before the war, 
that is a union with slaveholders, in which the pro- • 
teetion and maintenance of slavery shall he amain 
object of the national policy. These things being so, 
whilst we admit that the course of a great portion of 
the British press, and the preference of large num¬ 
bers of the British people, have been neither credita¬ 
ble nor magnanimous, we consider that there are 
faults ou both sides, and that neither England nor 
America is free from blame in this matter. It will 
be seen by the extract we give from a recent speech 
of Mr. Wendell Phillips, who has certainly no special 
love for England, that he attributes the ill success of 
the Federal arms to the desire of the American gov¬ 
ernment to conciliate the slaveholders, and to the 
pro-slavery prejudices of the Northern people, which 
prevent them from seeing what is to us as clear as 
noonday, that until slavery is abolished, the former 
United States must continue to be a prey to a state 
of chronic civil war. 

From the beginning of the war, we have thought 
that if the North could have agreed to a peaceable 
separation and could shake herself entirely free from 
the South, it would be a very good thing for her to 
do. But this was, to be sure, a prodigious if-too 
big to have any practical v a i ue . Nobody denies 
that if people never fought there would benofighfr 
inu but then people will hght and bloodshed will 
fnri’nw If the” United States had been tilled with 
nnn-vpsistants, there would have been no slavery and 
rebellion. While human nature is what it is, it 
would be too much to expect that the North could 
submit patiently to the insult of Fort Sumter—and 
as they did not, the war was the consequence. It 
has turned out that the South had the most skillful 








Generals and 

They h"' “ “ hn 


the most jJtMctieed and attest rulers, j return the word* the'^rLfflent, 


which nobody expected, and as to money,! 
„„d other munitions of war, whence they have \ 

hLn supplied nobody can tell. We have seen no 
attempt to explain thes$ phenomena. The English , 
nresB has been silent respecting them, although 
thousands of columns in millions of papers have I 
been filled with articles on the sources of the oount- 
]ess treasures that have been wasted in supporting 
the Northern arms in the present struggle-. 

It is most saddening that between the British and 
American people sentiments of distrust and hostility 
should arise, to bear fruit of misery and sin in future 
generations. As the horrible civil war, with all its 
fearful accompaniments would never have taken 
place but for slavery, so but for this war the present 
embittered international feeling would never have 
arisen in America towards England. Slavery is a 
tree that bears none but bitter fruit to the master, 
and the slave, to the slaveholder’s abettor and to the 
merchant on whom he relies for the sale of the pro¬ 
duce of his slave's labor. Thus by means of slavery 
have the North and the South been placed in a posi¬ 
tion of actual hostility, whilst between England and 
the free States such seeds of ill-will ami dislike have 
been sown as may produce a dreadful bar 
death, destruction, and wretchedness in future years. 


THE PRESIDENTS PROCLAMATION. 

Special .Dispatch to Tie N.Y. Tribune. 

Washington, Tuesday, Sept. 23,1862. 

The one topic of discussion in tlie city to-day 
of course, the President’s Proclamation which is 
hailed with the most joyfnl enthusiasm by the real 
friends of the Administration, and meets with more 
general approval from others than would have been 
Spa J Few venture to declare that they are 
themselves decidedly opposed to the policy which is 
inaugurated ; but some are on the fence, and some 
shake their heads and express apprehension respect¬ 
ing the course which the Border fatales or certain 

^obod^dhrlfto say that he will himself desert 
the government because of this great blow which it 
has dealt the rebellion, but occasionally a person 
insinuates that his neighbor may do so. Now and 
then the remark is heard that the President has been 
driven into the policy of emancipation by outside I 
clamor, a most preposterous statement. For nearly 
a year Mr. Lincoln is known to have bad the question 
of slavery, in its connection with the rebellion, under 
his most thoughtful and deliberate consideration. 

■VVilhin the last few montliB, perceiving the great , 
progress which public opinion was making he has] 
given still closer attention to the question, has in¬ 
voked counsel from all directions, and has looked to 
Providence for guidance to the true solution of the 
great problem which, as he told the deputation from 
the religious men of Chicago, was in his thoughts 
nteht and day. A number of weeks since, he was. 
asTve telegraphed vou a month ago, on the point of 
issuing a proclamation which fixed the 1st of Decem¬ 
ber a- the day of emancipation, and was only dis¬ 
suaded at that time from doing so by the strong 
opposition of two members of his Cabinet. This 
statement has been denied, but it is substantially 

tr *The Proclamation now issued is an improvement | 
in several material respects upon the rejected one. 
It was written on Sunday, and was laid before the, 
Cabinet at an extraordinary meeting yesterday. 
Every member, with perhaps a single exception, m 
the person of Postmaster-General Blair, agreed to it 
and will give it his hearty support AU accepted 
it chcerfullv, as indicating the adoption of a policy 
which they had long been urging. It is to be added 
that the proclamation is the President s own won* 
written without consultation, not altered, or if altered 
at all very slightly, at or after the Cabinet meeting, 
and published to the world within forty-eight hours 

° f Vie wed uTone'light the Proclamation is welcomed 
everywhere. Men, whose instincts and opinions are 
tinted by pro-slavery sympathies, have been heard to 
say within a week, “ Give us any policy- rather'than 
none” “Proclaim Freedom, rather than halt be¬ 
tween two paths,” the same men say now, the direc¬ 
tion of the war in the Cabinet and in the field should 
he confided to men who heartily approve of the Presi- 
deni’s policy. Those who are for the Adramistra-] 
tion alone should be put in places where they are 
reauired to carry out the will of the Administration, 
and the President should see to it that no others 


mvJi »val age to the light and civilization ol 

unoVXr an inheritance, so it is a simple statement 
e say that in all the ages there has been 
n o or one roan and of one people so sublime as t, 

emancination of a race-no act so fraught with good 

STSS5S? of *° Tt c - 

^resident in advance ot t 
think not, and the evidence of only 
hours already sustains our convic 
men of the baser sort who will carp — 

will nvnnhesv evil, and strive to make their prophecies 
The r own fulfillment. When was it ever otherwise! 
But this man. sprung from the people, has gauged the 
wbdom and the virtue of the commonality, and speaks 
with their voice. The sagacity and the integrity 
which so distinguish him have no more failed him 
w than heretofore. All good men praise him; all 
-seeing men approve his action; all brave men 
anblaud the courage which, unappalled by acoumulat- 
inif danger never falters, never yields, but puts forth 
ts strength at the right moment, and plants the right 
'ow in the right place. It is the way to conquer ; it 
ust conquer; it cannot fail. 

From The X. Y. Tim as. 

Theek has been no more important and far-reaching 
document ever issued since the foundation of this gov¬ 
ernment than the proclamation ot President Lincoln 
concerning slavery and slaves. . . ■ The wisdom 
of the stef taken—we refer at present to that elm 
the document which declares free the slaves ot rebel 
States after the first of January—is unquestionable : 
its necessity, indisputable. It has been declared time 
and asrain by President Lincoln that as soon as this 
step became a necessity, he should adopt it. Its adop¬ 
tion now is not a confession that the military means o 
suppressing the great rebellion have proved a failure , 
but simply that there is a point at which any other 
legitimate appliances that can be called in, shall also 
be availed of. Slavery is an element of strength 
the rebels if left untouched ; it will assuredly prove 
I element of weakness—it may be of. total destn- - 
on—to them and their cause, when we make su 
se of it and its victims as lies in our power 
From now till the first of January—the day when 
this nroclamation will take effect—is little over three 
months. What may happen between now and then, in 
the progress of the war, it is hard to say. Wo 
astlv hope, however, that by that time the rebellion 
ill be put down by the military hand, and that tn 
KU'fible element of slave insurrection may not b 
invoked. If, by that day, the rebel army be oveij 
thrown, and their Capital captured ; and if the slavs 
holding rebels still prove malignant, irrepressible, and, 
as in the Southwest, disorganizers and marauders, 
then let that which Vice-President Stephens called the 
corner-stone of the Southern Confederacy be knocked 
from under it, and see whether the whole fabric ot 
rebellion will not necessarily tumble to the ground. 


WITHOUT SONORALMENT--’WITHOUT SOMl'HOMISB. 
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PROCLAMATION by the president OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 

Emancipation on the First of January, 1863- 

By the President of the United States of America : 
A PROCLAMATION. 


leuuo Rl —_ „ s the 

begiMSung of the end—as calculated to separate the 
ahemi from the goats in the North ; to insure the 
cooperation of all loyal men m the booth in the work 
ot crushing the rebellion ; to put foreign interven¬ 
tion out of the question henceforward, and to bring 
the great struggle speedily to a crisis. Some specu¬ 
lating on the probable response of Jeff. Davis to 

this terrible declaration of war, wonder whether he 
mav not declare immediate emancipation himself, 
and inquire what effect such a declaration would 
have. Whether the slave would accept freedom 
the hands of his master at once rather than wait 
hundred days for it at the hand ot his rea friend, 
the government, may be a question. .But dthis cer 
.tainjy seems to be the only trump card in Jeff. Davis 
hand now, if the Proclamation is enforced in its en 

eir, rhere are good grounds for thinking that the 
results of the adoption of the policy of which this 
paper is the. announcement, will be soon apparent in 
the Departments of the South and of the Gulf. Gen. 

Butler will be allowed without interference to call 
upon Africa” for assistance, as he promised be should 

do in ease his white soldiers were not sufficient for 
the work cut out for him to do; and Gen. Mitchel 
wHl be enabled to effect what Gen. Hunter attempted 
and would have accomplished had the government 
aiven him its hearty support. . 

& Correspondents from New Orleans will no longer 
write as one did in a letter published in yesterday s 
Herald, that it is the army alone which prevents | victory 
nine-tenths of the negroes on the banks ol the Mis¬ 
sissippi to a distance of fifty miles above New Or- 
leans from coming within our lines. Nor wii those 
who have had the daring to break through all bar¬ 
riers be shot down in the streets of a city governed 
by a Union General, into which they had gone m 
search of freedom. Nor will others after being used 
in the United States service be abandoned to their 
rebel masters, as was the case at Vicksburg. 

The proclamation is great as it stands^ but greater 
mill in the fruits which it will bear For many; of 
them we shall not be obliged to wait for the expira¬ 
tion of the hundred days’ grace. The President 
received last week a very eloquent letter from that 
eminent Democrat, -Robert Dale Owen, in which he 
urged him to issue, as he has done, a proclamation 
of freedom at the expiration of the sixty days of 
grace allowed by the Confiscation-Emancipation law. 

The popular enthusiasm here finds vent to-morrow 
.evening in a serenade of congratulation to the Presi¬ 
dent at the White House. It is expected that ex- 
Gov. Bontwell and Col. Forney will speak. Gens. 

Hunter, Hooker, Clay, Dana, and other good officers 
now in the city, declare themselves heartily in favor 
of the President’s proclamation of freedom. 

Gen. Hooker declared with great freedom that the 
Proclamation was issued too late rather than too 
early, that the time had fairly arrived when it was 
impossible to prosecute the war vigorously and with 
a certainty of suecess without it. Prominent West 
Virginians now in the city say that the President s 
proclamation of freedom will be heartdy endorsed 
by a majority of the loyal people ot their State this 

Fi The public sentiment of Western Virginia has 

times idly, that they didn’t believe the real wolt 
would ever come. He is not welcome. 


VOICE OF THE PRESS. 

From The Tribane. 

In sacred and profane poetry, the epitome of 
human wisdom, there is no truth more clearly recog¬ 
nized than that in the lives of nations and of men there 
comes sometimes a precious moment, a mere point of 
time, on the proper use of which depends salvation 
for that life, whether temporal or eternal. That mo¬ 
ment has come to us. The proclamation of the Presi 
4ent, which gives in a certain contingency—almost 
sure to occur—freedom to four million of men, is one 
of those stupendous facts in human history which 
marks not only an era in the progress of the nation, 
but an .epoch in the history of the world. Shall we 
recognize and use it wisely, or shall we blindly and 
foolishly refuse to see that we have now our future in 
our owu hands, and enter upon that downward 
which leads eventually to ruin and oblivion T 

Let the President know that every where throughout 
all the land he is hailed as wisest and best, a D d that 
by this great deed ot enfranchisement to an oppressed 
people—a deed, the doing whereof was never before 
vouchsafed to any mortal ruler he recreates a nation. 

T? ul . such indeed is the fact. By a single blow he 
ffias palsied the right arm of rebellion. Slavery is the 
‘root ot the rebellion 
Property 


The twenty-second of September.- 

hereafter be a day to be commemorated with peculiar 
honor, a day illustrious in the annals not only of our own 
country but of the world, the day to which the present 
Chief Magistrate of the United States will recur here-1 
after as the most glorious of his life. On that day, 
will be recorded, the chains ot bondage wei e stiucx 
from the limbs of three million of human beings. Un 
that day. so many chattels, by one stroke of his pen, 
were made men ; so many slaves, on the shedding ot a 
few drops of ink, started into freemen. No act ot 
emancipation which dignifies the history of our race | 
ever bestowed the blessings of freedom on a scale i 
magnificent or snapped asaunder so many manacles 

We may infer the dismay which the appearance of I 
this proclamation will strike into thehearts of the rebel 
population from the outcry with which semi-secession- 
r it journals of the North have greeted it. lhere can 
oe no better demonstration of its efficacy j no stronger 
proof that the Executive has struck the spot where the 
weakness of the South lies. “ We have only anticipa¬ 
tions of evil from it,” says The Journal of Commerce, 

« and we regard it, as will an immense majority of the 
people of the North, with profound regret. ’ Evil, no 
doubt, to the cause which engaged the sympathies ol 
The Journal of Commerce, evil to the cause of the slave¬ 
holders, the authors of the rebellion, may be fairly 
anticipated from the measure. All we ask is that the 
measure shall be effectual, all we desire is that it snail 
draw after it positive and decided consequences. He 
who admits that this is so, admits that the proclama¬ 
tion of Mr. Lincoln is no form of empty words, and that 
the freedom which it proclaims will be actually con¬ 
ferred. If so, the foundation on which the rebel gov¬ 
ernment is reared has been beaten away from under 
it and the superstructure falls a mass of ruins. A 
great act of justice and humanity has been performed, 
and having thus satisfied our own consciences we leave 
the event in the hands of that Providence, which is sure, 
from an act of mercy, to derive merciful consequences. 
As for the immense majority of the people of the 
nation, the proclamation has been issued in obedience 
to their voice, and they will sustain it with a zeal at 
which the secret enemies of the Union among 
turn pale. 

From Bennett’s Herald. 

The gravity of this proclamation will strike every 
one. It has been forced upon the nation by the Aboli¬ 
tionists ol the North and the secessionists of the South. 
It inaugurates au overwhelming revolution in the sys¬ 
tem of labor in a vast and important agricultural sec¬ 
tion of the country, which will, if the rebels persist in 
their course, suddenly emancipate three or lour mil¬ 
lion of human beings, and throw them, in the fullness 
of their helplessness and ignorance, upon their own 
resources and the wisdom of the white race to pro¬ 
perly regulate and pare for them in their new condition 
of life. But the importance of this great social 
lution will not be confined to the section where the 
black race now forms the chief laboring element. It 
will have an influence on the labor of the North and 
West. It will, to a certain extent, bring the black labor 
of the South in competition with the white labor on the 
extensive grain farms of the West, unless the existing 
stringent laws of some of the Western States, confining 
the negro to his present geographical position, i 
adopted in all the other free States. 

This proclamation, however, gives the South 
opportunity to escape the fate so clearly and emphati¬ 
cally marked out by Mr. Lincoln. It should be her 
gulden opportunity. ... It is at this time, with 
victory in our hands, and enormous preparations 
crushing out all opposition, that the President issues 
this important manifesto, and gives the people of the 
South this chance. It is now the question with them 
whether or not they are prepared, for the sake of the 
few miserable leaders of this wicked rebellion, 
it to this overwhelming revolution in their social sys- 
m. There is the document. There is the time fixed 
r the return of the rebellious States to the allegiarici 
the Federal government. No event in the history of 
e world surpasses the one now presented by the 
President, and which is to be decided m a little- 

From The World—Demoomtio. 

President Lincoln is a very Blondin in the art of po¬ 
litical balancing. When in his elevated position a por¬ 
tion of the balancing pole is thrown out on the left side, 
he deftly projects an equal weight of it on the right. 
Thus he maintains his equilibrium. While he was 
humoring the radicals in the process of degrading Gen. 
McClellan, he withheld the proclamation for which 
they so loudly clamored. When the unrelenting nece- 
sities of war compelled him to restore that General 
nirnand, he found if necessary to pacify this exacting 
and meddlesome faction, and he throws a sop to the 
barking three-mouthed Cerberus, in the shape of a new 
proclamation. 

This new proclamation really amounts to little. The 
President proclaims, in substance, that on the first of 
January he will issue still another proclamation, 
putting in force the main provisions of the Confiscation 
is unbecoming the dignity of a great govern- 
niake such menaces as to what it will hereaf- 
—. ..... ci territory of which a powerful armed foe dts, 
putes the jurisdiction. If, on the first of next January, 
the war is substantially ended, there would be some 
reason in giving the insurgents their election between 
submission and civil penalties. But they will laugh 
such offers to seorn so long as they can confront us 
with great armies. That part of the proclamation 
which relates to slaves coming within our lines is par¬ 
ticularly weak. The law is the same that it was seve¬ 
ral months ago. It a proclamation on this point 
necessary, why was it so long delayed ? Its issue 
this late day looks like a concession tp the radical 
clamor. 


Abraham Lincoln, President of the United States 
of America, and Commander-in-Ohief of the Army 
and Navy thereof, do hereby proclaim and declare, 
that hereafter, as heretofore, the war will be prose¬ 
cuted for the object of practically restoring the con- 
■ litutional relation between the United States and 
the people thereof in which States that relation is, or 
may be suspended or disturbed ; that it is my pur¬ 
pose upon the next meeting of Congress, to again 
recommend tlie adoption of a practical measure ten¬ 
dering pecuniary aid to the free acceptance or rejec- 
on of all the slave States so called, the people 
whereof may not then be in rebellion against tlm 
United States, and which States may then have’ 
voluntarily adopted, or thereafter may voluntarily 
adopt, the immediate or gradual abolishment of 
slavery within their respective limits ; and that the 
efforts to colonize persons of African descent with 
their consent, upon the Continent or elsewhere, with 
the previously obtained consent of the governments 
ixisting there, will be continued. 

7 baton the first day of January, in the year of\ 
our Lord one thousand eight hundred and sixty-three, 
all persons held as slaves within any Slate, the people j 
whereof shall then be in rebellion against ike United 
Slates, shall be then, thenceforward, arid forever, free; 
and the Executive government of the United States, 
including the military and naval authority thereof, 
will recognize and maintain the freedom of such 
persons, and will do no act or acts to repress such 
persons, or any of them, in any efforts they may make 
for their actual freedom. 

That the Executive will, on the first day of Janu¬ 
ary aforesaid, by proclamation, designate the States 
and parts of States, if any, in which the people 
thereof, respectively, shall then he in rebellion 
against the United States; and the fact that any 
State, or the people thereof, shall on that day be in 
good faith represented in the Coitgress of the United 
States by members chosen thereto at elections 
wherein a majority of the qualified voters of such 
State shall have participated, shall, in the absence of 
strong countervailing testimony, be deemed conclu¬ 
sive evidence that such State and the people thereof 
have not been in rebellion against the United States. 

That attention is hereby called to an act of Con¬ 
gress entitled “ An act to make an additional article 
of war,” approved March 13,1862, and which act is 
in the words and figure following : 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre¬ 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That hereafter the following shall be pro¬ 
mulgated as an additional article of war for the gov¬ 
ernment of the army of the United States, and shall be 
obeyed and observed as such. 

Article— A11 officers or persons in the military or 
naval service of the United States are prohibited from 
employing any of the forces under their respective 
commands for foe purpose of returning fugitives from 
service or labor who may have escaped from any per¬ 
son to whom such service or labor is claimed to be due, 
and any officer who shall be found guilty by a Court- 
martial of violating this article shall be dismissed from 
the service. X 

Seotion 2f AnS be it further enacted, that tms 
shall take effect from and after its passage. 

Also to the ninth and tenth sections of an 
entitled “ An act to suppress insurrection, to punish 
treason and rebellion, to seize and confiscate property 
of rebels, and for other purposes,” approved July 17, 
1862, and which sections are in the words and figures 


ness of her animosity toward the North, and so invet-1 
crate her pride of superiority and her determination 
to hazard everything, even slavery, in the attempt to 
win her independence, that we do not believe it possi¬ 
ble that Bhe can be so humiliated as to creep hack 
through the door which the weak and unwise clem¬ 
ency of the President has left open for her. Whether 
the war on the part of the North be vigorously prose¬ 
cuted from this time forward, or suffered to lag as 
heretofore, we are sure that the South will he as far 
from compliance with the President’s offer on the first 
of January next as she is at this hour. We have 
serious apprehension that even one of the rebellious 
States will by that time be “ in good faith represented 
Congress by members chosen thereto at elections 
wherein a majority of the qualified voters shall have 
participated.” And yet we perceive that the enemies 
of emancipation, in the intensity of their mortification 
of the President’s Proclamation, are trying 
console themselves with the hope that slavery may by 
this means he saved from overthro w. Bennett’s Herald 
find comfort in this way, and even affects to 
believe that the President anticipates the suppression 
of the rebellion before the first of January, and the 
restoration of the Union, slavery and all, “ substan¬ 
tially as it was.” These are its words : 

We accept this proclamation, not as that of 
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i slaves, the appalling events of the last 
„„ show, is dangerous to the existence of the 
nation ; he destroys such property. The rebels are 
dependent for then-. d»ily subsistence upon theirslaves; 
he makes those .slaves freemen. As slaves tney are 
the mere subjects of rebels, to! foil for them, to l 
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Strange Phenomenon at Cincinnati. —When the 
War broke out me colored citizens of this city u 
organized themselves, and offered their services „ u , 
Mayor—the same Mayor Hutch, born in Springfield, Mass., 
under whose benign reign the mob had a free and easy 
with Wendell Phillips. The Mayor was very indig- 
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armed crusade against African slavery, but as a peace 
offering to our loyal border slave States, and as a 
liberal warning to our revolted States, in order to 
save their local institutions by tbeir timely restoration 
the Union. The sixty days’ notice of the Coufisea 
wun act having expired, President Lincoln announces 
the enforcement of the law against the slaves and pro¬ 
perty of rebels and traitors, and seizes the occasion to 
declare that on the first day of January next “ all per¬ 
sons held as slaves within any State, or any designated 
part of a State, the people whereof shall then be in re¬ 
bellion against the United States, shall he then, thence¬ 
forward and forever free.” But the proclamation 
further declares that any State which, on the day- 
named, shall, by a majority of its qualified voters and 
in good faith be represented in the Congress of the 
Union, shall not be considered as m e state ot rebellion. 
Upon this saving clause we confidently assume that the 
President, through an energetic prosecution of the 
war, anticipates the suppression of this rebellion before 
the 1st of January, and the restoration of the Union 
substantially as it was. And why not? We have so 
far crippled and demoralized the great rebel army of 
the East that within the next sixty days we may expel I 
it and every vestige of rebel authority not only from 
Virginia, hut from North Carolina ; and within sixty- 
days, too, we may not only put an end to rebel resist¬ 
ance in loyal Kentucky and disloyal Tennessee, but m 
Arkansas, Louisiana and Florida. Thus within ninety 
days we may have at least six of our rebellious slave 
Mates represented in Congress ; and thus the olherfive, 
from the utter hopelessness of their cause, aud the spe¬ 
cial danger impending over them, may be reduced to a 
saving capitulation. All this can be accomplished be¬ 
fore the expiration of the present year, through an 
earnest, systematic and harmonious prosecution of the 

Perhaps we shall now see the partisans of slavery 
the North, whose purpose hitherto has been to pave 
the way to peace and compromise by hurting the 
rebels as little as possible, taking up the cry, “ Onward 
Richmond,” in the hope that victory and conquest 
the part of the North may result in the salvation of 
slavery and the return of the Slave Oligarchy to power 
the whole country. Well, let them drive 
as fast and as hard as they please; we believe 
they will qnly aid in more effectually preparing the 
way for the complete success of the President’s plan of 
emancipation. 

We look forward, then, with bright anticipations 
the First of January, 1863, as the day of Jubilee for onr 
country, when, if the chains do not actually fall from 
the limbs of the slaves, the government will he 
trievably committed to a course of action that will 
speedily bring about that glorious result. 

“ Ply swifter round, ye wheels of time 
And bring the welcome day.” 


likelihood is there of our invasion Wros 
ful this autumn than our two 01 
attempts? The troops and the Generals being sub¬ 
stantially the same that they were then, on the one 
side and the other, what reason k» re ^ b ? lleve 
that we shall be any nearer the end of the rebellion a 
twelvemonth hence than we are now . 

Wo conceive the brief Maryland campaign just 
ended furnishes an irrefragable reply to this question. 
Such men as we have had to encounter there, m front 
of Richmond and in the series of Pope’s battles, led as 
they are are invincible by any force we can bring 
against them, led by the men and on the principles of I 
the last fifteen months’ war. If such an audac.ons 
attempt as tho invasion of Pennsylvania was merely 
frustrated, not punished with the destruction of all 
engaged in it, by the favorite General of our army 
with all its force at his command, what possibility is 
there of our reducing them on their own soil and with 
their whole population at their back? The idea is 
preposterous, and every drop of blood shed in the 
attempt will be worse than wasted and will cry to God 
from the ground against those that cause it to be shed. 
We think that this truth must force itself upon the 
minds of all intelligent observers, and that the weight 
of Northern opinion will be that pc-aee had better be 
made at once, on the best terms we can get, rather 
than encounter the certain losses and disgraces of 
year like the last, if we refuse to be taught by its 
lessons. There is but one measure that can secure 
victory to our army and an honorable conclusion 
this civil war. We need hardly say what we know 
to he. The two white armies being thus equally 
matched, the conflict will turn in favor of the 
which shall secure the assistance of the black army 
standing in reserve in the rear of our enemies. Thus 
far the help of that army has been given to them, 
they can retain its services, they are invincible. Ii 

secure those services, our victory will be sure. 
Even if those sable allies do not rise in force in o 
favor, should we invite them to help us, the dread 
such an insurrection would disorganize the rebel 
army—the best part of which would disperse to 
after the fire threatening them in the rear. The 
citement aud uneasiness which the hope of freedom 
would stir up in the breasts of the slaves 


following: 

Sec. 9. And be it further enacted, that all slaves of 
persons who shall hereafter he engaged in rebellion 
against the government of the United States, or who 
shall, in any wav. give aid or comfort thereto, escaping 
from such persons and taking refuge within the lines 
of the army : and all slaves captured from such persons 
or deserted by them and coming under the control ot 
the government of the United States, and all slaves ot 
such persons found on (or being within) any place occu¬ 
pied by rebel forces aud afterward occupied by the 
forces of the United States, shall be deemed captures of 
war and shall be forever free of their servitude and not 
again held as slaves. 

io. And be it further enacted, That no slave 
HRying into any State, Territory or the District of | 
Columbia, from any of the States, shall be delivered up, 
or in any way impeded or hindered of his liberty, 
except for crime or some offence against the laws, 
unless the person claiming said fugitive shatl first make 
oath that the person to whom the labor or service of 
such fugitive is alleged to be due, is his lawful owner, 
and has not been in arms against the United States in 
the present rebellion, or in any way given aid and 
comfort thereto, and no person engaged in the military 
or naval service of the United States shall, under any 
pretence, whatever, assume to decide on the validity 
the claim of any person to the service or labor of ai 
other person, or surrender up any such person to the 
claimant, on pain of being dismissed lrom the service. 

And I do hereby enjoin upon and order all persons 
engaged in the military and naval service of the Uni¬ 
ted States, to observe, obey and enforce, within their 
respective spheres ot service, the act and sections 
above recited. 

And the Executive will in due time recommend 
that all citizens of the United States who shall have 
remained loyal thereto throughout the rebellion, shall 
(upon the restoration of the constitutional relation 
between the United States and their respective States 
and people, if the relation shall have been suspended 
disturbed) be compensated for all losses by 
of the United States, including the loss of slaves. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand, 
and caused the seal of the United States to 1 

Done at the City of Washington, this Twenty- 
second day of September, in the year of ou.r Lord. 

thousand eight hundred and sixty-two, and of the 
Independence of the United States the eighty-seventh. 

By the President. ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

William H. Seward, Secretary of State. 
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While we regret that, for the safety and honor of 
imperilled nation, the President did not see his way 
clear to proclaim the immediate and unconditional 
emancipation of every slave on the American soil, 
nevertheless rejoice with an unspeakable joy that he 
has at last openly committed himself to a measure 
which, if carried out in good faith, as we trust 
be, must ensure the utter and speedy destruction of the 
slave system, and give us a country free from the 
damning reproach of making merchandise of the chil¬ 
dren of God. If the object for which the Abolitionists 
have so long prayed and struggled shall b e thus 
attained, they will indeed have cause for exultation 
such as rarely falls to the lot of reformers in 
world, and, putting off the harness, the toil-x 
veterans in Freedom’s Cause may say, in the words of 
Simeon, “ Lord, now lettest thou thy 
peace, for mine eyes have seen thy salvation. 

We cannot think there is any appreciable ground for 
fear that the rebels, warned of the impending fate of 
the diabolical institution for which they have made 
war, will “ lay down the weapons of their rebellion” 
before the end of “ the days of grace ” accorded them 
by the President, and thus drag the North into a 
renewal of “the covenant with death and the agree¬ 
ment with hell,” which haB been the source of all 


THE AUSPICIOUS MOMENT. 




The hardest week’s fighting of the 
the situation remains much as it was when it begun. 
Thousands of lives have come to a bloody end, 
survive only fora maimed remnant of existence, and 
great change in our affairs appears as yet answerable 
the price. Gen. McClellan has not been defeated, 
but the enemy have succeeded iu securing their pas¬ 
sage, with their trains of artillery and of baggage- 
waggons, from the Maryland to the Virginia side of 
the Potomac; while the disgraceful loss of Harper 1 
Ferry, with its twelve thousand paroled prisoners, 
fully offsets any successes in the field that bulletins 
Own Correspondents can extort from the cruel facts. 
We must rejoice that our army was not captured 
to pieces, but we cannot congratulate ourselves 
the escape of the enemy in fully as good condition 
we are ourselves. For we do not accept as facts the 
guesses of any parties that the losses of the enemy 
double our own. The enemy had abandoned the idea 
of invading Pennsylvania and the hope of raising 
Maryland against “ her oppressors,” and his object; of 
course, was to get back to his own side of the dividing 
stream. Gen. McClellan’s object, equally, of course, 
hinder his accomplishing this design and 
annihilate his force or to compel him to surrender. 
The enemy has done what he proposed, though 
heavy loss, and we have failed to do what we attempted, 
at an equally fearful cost. The game seems to stand 
substantially as it did before the first gun of the Mary¬ 
land conflict was fired. And then the surrender of j 
Harper’s Ferry, with its garrison—whether it were 
occasioned by the treachery of Miles or the negligence 
of whomsoever it was on whom the duty of relieving 
it rested—is a fearful makeweight in the scale of the 
enemy. We may be sure that he, and his English sup¬ 
porters, will claim the advantages of those bloody 
days as his own, and that with more show of truth 
than has belonged to many of his braggings. We must 
be contented with Gen. McClellan’s assurance that 
Pennsylvania and Maryland are safe,” but we 
say of his victory, as Sheridan did of the Peace of 
Amiens ; it is “ one that every one must be glad of and 
at no one can be proud of. ; 

This series of battles has been, perhaps, the best 
test we have yet had of the quality of the troops 
ged in them. That both fought as well as men 
fought, we think cannot he gainsaid. Each must 
have felt 

“ The stern joy that warriors feel 
In foemen worthy of their steel. 

We had to? advantage of fighting, in a se 
own ground, and the enemy the corresponding disad¬ 
vantage of meeting ns on unfamiliar soil. Neither 
army succeeded in demoralizing and disorganizing the 
other. The losses were about equal, probably—heavy 
enough on both sides, at any rate. We have prevented 
the enemy from occupying our territory; he has 
eeeded in securing his retreat to his own. He no 
not cut off at Thoroughfare Gap, will have all the 
odds in his favor which he lias had heretofore, arising 
from his familiarity with the country, and from liis 
having his lines of retreat secured behind him. We 
presume that even his insolence will no longer affirm 
that one Southerner is a match for three Northerners 
nor can the Northerners deny the pluck and persist¬ 
ency with which the Southerners have withstood the 
battery and the bayonet. The courage, discipline, 
endurance and all soldierly qualities of both parties’ 
have been put to the test, and neither can be fairly 
said to be found wanting. In generalship we fear that 
we cannot deny the superiority of the enemy. We 
think that Gen. McClellan has bettered the expecta- 
Ai • I ti0rS ® Ven °‘ hlS admirers b y ‘he skill with which 
ant depart in | h0 has conducted that succession of battles ; but we 
apprehend that even his warmest admirers will hardly 
claim for him the masterly military genius-whether 
of Davis, of Johnson, of Jackson or of Lee-which 


haps not one of them would havo reco “’‘ 
plan. These examples, testifying to a truth tL 

seem puerile in rehearsal; but the mis “ ab 
they refute has been blatant in the land. So P>>is tf} ,' 
What action in relation to slavery had 
right to expect from a government hound t ^ tl,e »s 
the common sense of the people ? Cerfadulv 
to violate any official oath, not to P«rom 29 ' 
scheme of philanthropy as such, neither Wa .. 8*^ 
ten to Bend negroes to fight battles which lx to W 
white men had rendered necessary. j t “ 8 tin oj 
than this: that, the President should refn**'® 0 'Hot* 
nize the right of a traitor to hold a loyal man’’H 
to aid and abet him in his treason. Could ^^etj 
cism of legality object to it ? Yet what ^ ^.li, 
an emancipation policy amounted to this an j TaB c *Uej 
We will not speak hardly of Mr. Lincoln, j 1,0 
slavery he has been as good oh the averajJ 1 
the time of his election. He reacted on ti?' 1 ' 2611 *! 

•hicli placed him where he is, but was ^ ^tj 
enough to lead a renovated society whither 0018tr ° 5 8 
struggled. For anyone who looks below tlf 
of things knows the folly of the' 


that the Administration would have c 


revolution at the North by ceasing to protect u Sotil1 
property'of malignant rebels. In every 8te 
disadvantageous^ the rebellion of slave™ .k 


would unsettle the whole system of labor at the South. 
We should have as many able-b@died volunteers flock- 
standard as we could find arms or spades 
for. We should have friends in every rebel household 
every regiment and company of the enemy’ 
army. Our success would be assured unless it wer 
defeated by the enemy resorting to tlie same measure 
and securing his safety, his independence and the sup¬ 
port of Europe, by an act of emancipation on his part. 

The present moment seems to us the most favorable 
that is at all likely to occur for the adoption of a 
policy of emancipation. Such an one would have 
been futile as long as the enemy was on our 
ground and threatening us with invasion and 
Capital with destruction. But now we must at 
advance into the enemy’s country, if we intend doing 
anything at all. The result of the Maryland 
paign is just what is most favorable for such a step, 
been entirely successful, had we destroyed 
taken their army, and won a victory which could be 
neither gainsaid nor denied, the friends of the slave- 
holding oligarchy, wnose hearts’ desire it is to see it 
established forever over us, would have said that such 
n attempt would be a base advantage to take of 
misguided brethren.” Now was a time, they would 
ay, to win them hack to their allegiance, and to estab- 
sh the Constitution and the Union on the ancient! 
foundations forever. Had it resulted in our utter and 
undeniable rout, then, of course, we should have had 
much to do to take care of ourselves for an imme¬ 
diate appeal to the slaves. Now, it seems 
stand in precisely the position that a wise forethought 
would have planned, had it been within human capacity 
foresee and contrive it. We have succeeded io 
making, the enemy retire to their own country. That 
country we must at once invade and possess. If 

tot in possession of Richmond before the first of 
January, the recognition of the Confederacy by 
the great Powers is absolutely certain. And 
say that it would not have been earned ? Should the 
President avail himself of the expiration of the Sixty 
Days of grace given to the rebels, now nearly past, 
and proclaim the absolute and immediate abolition of 
slavery as a measure of political and military necessity, 
should advance into an enemy’s country in which 
should have even more friends than he has in ours. 
It would he a triumphant march, we believe, conquer¬ 
ing and to conquer, to result in a peace which should 
secure to the Whites of the South, as well as the 
blacks, a degree of peace, safety, freedom, virtue and 
prosperity, such as they have never dreamed of. A 
peace which should establish Civil Liberty forever 
the whole continent, and, after the wounds of the 
were healed by time, make the United States the 
leading Power of Christendom. This is our only 
chance for such a conclusion of this matter. If the 
blacks cannot or will not save the nation, its destruc¬ 
tion is certain and will be sudden. May it not perish 
without at least an attempt for its salvation. 
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have been ready to follow, when their 
been ready to lead. Once only in the'’hi sto ,. - 
past year timid men might have been ^ ° f tils 
thinking (as they did think and declare) that' 0 * 64 fllt 
act of the government would cause social r * 

This was daring the affair of the Treat. q eVol,ui «ii 
unanimous bluster of tlie press, the intense tkt 
onr foreign population, the sensitive patriw* 
Americans by birth, the clamorous objure h 
J udges, Governors and Mayors—in view of a n° B ^ 
there might have been some excuse for p,,,^ ^ 
social revolution in case Mason and Slidell w ^ 
turned. Yet we all remember the acquiescence wv 0 *' 
followed that necessary act. And the men, who h 
no word of condemnation for the imbecile policy h 
has sent our sons and brothers to die in vain . 
have said, in case Other tens lot thousands had^to 
sacrificed in a war with England, “ Ah, it i 9s ]( 
shocking; but the government was obliged to kee ? T 
rebel commissioners, for a social revolution^ , 
have followed had they been given up! ” ® 1 “ i 

We have been thus explicit for the purpose of 
testing against the course of certain political 
who have come to the conclusion that it i s ™ 
time to apply a little energetic morality to the tr,« 
ment of our national affairs. They begin by 
and defending the Administration and people f or ^ 
that has hitherto been done, or left undone. Of tV- 
class a writer in the last Christian Examiner is ana* 
representative. Now, we submit that this laudation 
of leaders, this puffery of the people, deserves to fe 
buried in the grave where lie our old Fotmh-of-Juhi 
without hope of resurrection. Those in authority over 
us have deeply,sinned ; we, the people, have sinned 
also. The precise measure of guilt belonging to eat), 
He who sees the heart can alone know. Sin is no; i 
pleasant word. It may be hardly admissible in tfe 
expurgated theology of The Examiner. But it is 
only word that can adequately explain our bitter 
humiliation. The old constitutional excuses for uphold- 
fog slavery were swept away. But the depravity 
slavery had wrought continued with us, and the tender 
persuasions of Policy were as the counsels of respecis- 
hle topei-3 in the ears of a drunkard. Nations) u 
well as individual regeneration, must he preceded b; 
an adequate sense of responsibility for the previons 
disorder. And it is the tendency of national pride,si 
of individual pride, to seek any remedy rather tin 
confession of sin and its instant desertion. Yet thii 
must he our salvation, if it is possible we can be saved. 

The selfish politician’s idea of the public character 
has ever been that the public had no character. Hi 
could never understand that men should lpve Freedom 
for anything but her material gifts, and when for i 
time these are disturbed, he comes to ministerwithhii 
poor drug-chest of anodynes where a healthy stimolstt 
is only required. But ,if an energetic believer—one 
who believes the public has a character—shall haply 
struggle to the front, the country may yet follow bin 
to an assured salvation. For there are truths tbit 
masses of men can fully realize only through bitter 
experience. Bred up, politically and socially, unto 
the influence of slavery, we have been slow to recog¬ 
nize the moral degradation which is its inevitife 
attendant. Perhaps the last eighteen months « 
necessary to illustrate it fully. If the American p» 
pie can, even now, lay to heart their bitter lesaomW 
future is not dark before us. 


The foregoing article, as the reader will at one perceive, 
as penned Before the President's Proclamation was made 
public. We let it stand, however, as it was written, only 
adding an expression of our strong hope that the act of the 
Executive, though falling short of the supreme demand of 
the hour, may yet, through the good Providence of God in 
ffairs, prove adequate to the salvation of the country. 


THE CAUSE AND THE CUBE. 

More than a year ago, those American citizens who 
had the honor of their country intelligently and deeply 
heart were filled with a great hope. Loss, priva- 
n, bitter anxiety threatened them; the sacrifice of 
their own lives, or of lives more dear than their own, 
among the possible demands of the future; but 
there was an elation of spirit, a healthy tension of the 
which could joyfully meet the shock of disci¬ 
pline. That April uprising of our people, how grand it 
I Earnest men, who had long recognized the subtle 
connection between cowardice and cruelty, prophesied 
a noble alliance between courage and mercy, between 
manliness and justice. 

But let us avoid all generalities, and state again just 
what we had a right to expect from a government 
appointed to carry out the common sense of loyal peo¬ 
ple. And first, how may an agent of the people be 
said to carry out their common sense ? We answer 
by exercising an intelligent self-reliance in a craft for 
which he advertises his special fitness ; by assuming 
that personal responsibility which the different indi¬ 
viduals, constituting the public, assume in their several 
pursuits. Take an instance. The citizens of a town 
pay an architect to build an almshouse. Does this 
agent carry out the common sense of the people by 
declaring that he will not lay the foundation till every 
stone has been examined and approved by ail the old 
women in the parish ? Does he carry out the common 
sense of the people by calling for a unanimity of their 
crude opiuions upon stable equilibrium, compressibil¬ 
ity of wood, and centres of gravity ? This is the very 
way to create a paralyzing diversity of uninformed 
voices ; this is the way to deliver the people up to the 
cupidity of contractors, one of whom m 
rested in iron, another in wood, another in stone, and 
each iu disseminating such views as will bring him in 
the largest returns. But if the architect, being a com¬ 
petent man, builds a good almshouse, as the boot¬ 
maker makes a good hoot, or the minister writes a 
good sermon, he carries with him the unanimous ap¬ 
proval of the town as a matter of course. We go sc 
far as to say that an agent may strictly carry out the 
common souse of the people when not a man could be 
found who would advise tho course ho pursued. The 
town cart is sent to the blacksmith to fix a tire upon 
the wheel. The blacksmith, instead of doing it, goes 
“ ' how - - - 


round among the neighbors to find.out how it had bet- 

- -- ... *««=—which | ter he done. Deacon Hotter says: “ Wal, guess you’d 

has baffled all his strategy and inspired the ragged and 1 better make that tire just a Uelie mite larger ’n the 


shoeless amiss of the rebels with the energies of; wheel s~o it ’ll slip right on tight, then you can kind o’ 
victory. Even this dash into Maryland, and the distant 1 nail it iu place 1 ” The doctor, the lawyer, the apothe- 


THE PRESIDENTS COLONIZATION 'SOES0 

VOICE OP THE COLORED PEOPLE OP PENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia, August 15,1® 
The interview between the President and ?Coni»- 
e of colored men, touching the subject of colomz»“; 
.j Central America, as reported in the daily W 9 ' 8 !. 

to-day, is highly important to every colored ®* n °“ J 

eontinent. It came upon us here like a clap of “ ^ 
from a clear sky. How necessary it is, ^ ei ^ ’ 
i issue of such very great moment, for coore jj, 
be thinking and acting wisely with reference 
matter! k# 

We have talked freely with a number ot oai ' j 

en, since the interview appeared in t» e , 
papers, and find but one opinion with all c ; 0D ° e B j t 
the subject, and that is a very decided objec o 
The colored people of the principal Norther ^ ^ 
such as Philadelphia, New York and Boston, ^ ^ 
seems to us, be at once awakened to con8 m ;. 
grave proposition, and with your permiasw 0 ^ 
the permission of the Committee who appe ar 
the President) take counsel together. 

We need not suggest how highly imp° rt!W ^ 
the response of the Committee shall be ^ 
the utmost care, in order that it may tel pe0 ple. 
whelming force when read by our anxiou 3 
well as the public generally. t 

No previous time, in our humble y» 

presented itself for a Committee of color . 
. . - w deets > on ’ w - 


mamy, ana riguieu^ - ^ 

in the enlightened and «vih* 


bold, judicious, manly, and righteous d< 
an impression oi 
the world, as in this instance. 

Now, a few remarks directly touching 
to the .scheme. je66 iot 

To be asked, after so many years of OPP % jcopJ* 
wrong hj.ve been inflicted in a land a “ s 4 ®’ 
who have been so largely enriched by t 6 «* 

toil, to pull up stakes in a civilized an “. gr0 as t 8 ""'! 
tion, and to go to an uncivilized and bar . 
simply to gratify an unnatural wicked P l 
attog from slavery, is unreasonable so 
in the extreme. t ] )#t 

How unaccountably strange it seems_^ith 

familiar with the history of this country ^ ^gfcfe 
tory of slavery—with the rcbelfomJ 1,1 ^ot j 

outrages—are vet apparently totally gt0 
true cause of the war, or, if not^ 
or ashamed to charge the guilt whei' e ‘ j 1 * 3 ^ 
Men profess to believe iu God and t ‘ j 

and humanity ; but notwithstanding n bo tf f “ 
pies in every age’s history vividly 
has been tho oppressor’s rule, and i gri j d 8 
heinous practices have brought ”^ju<, 

tion, with God’s sore displeasure a" igo l,c0 . r es 

it is easy, nevertheless, to find excuse ^ cr e>‘ 
to defy God’s vengeance and tramp® ^ ^ 

Says the President: • The colored r *° ^ the j 

ol the war.” So were the children o ^c* 1 * ^ 
of the troubles in Egypt. So was 6 ^ 
great commotions in Judea, w ta ,.i e rei B ' 
those identified with luin were const ^ 

sort, and really unfit for ertiaonship- ^ ^ 9# y th® ^ 
But surely the President did n0t ' aU '* 0 ccs e,< ” > ‘ 
i tho war, but the 

tP&'f 


S of Penn- j cary may honestly coincide 
o dispirit | voter in town, befog compelled 


of whi‘ e 

If black men are here in the way &e jt F” «t 

id not come here of their ovm aco ^ pp# «r. it 3 
. —~ | » traceable to the white man » u “ teachh’*’. 
opinion. Every | oppression and disregard of the p ^ on s 

ook up from his T.nwl r.hvint whose rule euj » 


glimpse of the rich farms and wealthy 
syl vania, though foiled, has nothing to J R H 
them. They have lost nothing by it that is not 

pensated for by a conesponding loss on our side, and clares this is tne way m wm^u ^ -o-. w worx. a man may nave nan w - . 

... , | they stand relatively to us just as well as they did a But let our blacksmith understand the trade he pro- thieves and become wounded au 

If the President had issuedsuek%p r0 ci- , a tion j month ago. Now the method of operations has to he fosses, and which he is patd for exercising, and. instead j wayside, the great Exempt - ■ 

reversed. We have to attaek them in their own coun -' of gossippfog with tho neighbors, he will make the right of either the Levite oi P r 


- , ... T l00k U P from Ids ! Lord Jesus Christ, whose rule 

business and utter himsell on the point, sincerely de- ( 14 do unto others as they woul t f n0 to 11 . 

- ! « the way in which he would go to work, a man may have had the ® wW 
blacksmith understand the trade he pro-, thi 


disto 1368 


0*”* 


io year ago, there might indeed have been a, 


.riesH.*' " 



their prejudices or selfishness, and thus ascertaining the purposes of the enemy. As he de- annihilating them, it is a mistake to say that he baa it transparent to the most morally blind, that to-day, soldier here and nerre his arm with zeal to destroy the 

aelvea D suffer. fepises the negro, of course he does not use him as a been repulsed when Gen. Sumner came up. His men hut for the labor of the slave, the Confederates would pestilential fountain wijich has well nigh overwhelmed 

\e** e hIm a not the negro race that is the cause of the scout, but trusts the so-called Union men of the South, were holding their ground, and wore full of enthusiast"- Jave had no resources, and as soon as life ; T ? (1 ‘> this effectually there► must 

*I t £ unwillingness on the part of the Ameri- who are quite as likeiy to play into the hands of the’ t S& 

W» r ’ Je M do the race simple justice. It is not rebels as into our own. With this management how efforts the rebels would he scattered like chaff. Gen. composed exclusively of the slaws. The loyal people ot dead body of slavery. Let the future of the slaves be 

can P eop ,; tv to he made the equal of the white man, long will ittake to end the war? Hooker and his staff accord to the corps formerly toe North and West should therefore remember, a forgotten. Ignore their existence, if need he, at pre- 

. nC ial e 9 ul ' ’ to nrovide for him nr to find for Thrro is talk of an emancimiHnn under Gen. McDowell the praise of having behaved while they are wasting their money like water, ana sent. Let them suffer as we all suffer, more or less, 

' 0 < h&te kind masters to provide lor him, or to Una tor there is more taut ot an emancipation proclamation, lendidly . The Pennsylvania reserves, who have leaving the hones of their fathers, sons and husbands during this conflict. But get the negro away from the 

1° b eon genial homes in Africa or Central America, but I can see no ground for believing that the Presi- been broken repeatedly in previous battles, on this upon a hundred bloody fields of the South, that it is corn fields and rice plantations of his owner, where he is 


hi® c ° ° ede but he desires not to be robbed of his dent has made up his mind on the Bubject. There are occasion fought with irresistible valor.— Herald. P°*sible for the President, with a single dash of his pen, to producing food for him while he is fighting. This is 

tl«d be deprived of his God-given rights. certain facts which look as if some of our political The Hebei Army. down , this a ft ai f si hwnand yam the practical work demanded by the emergency, and I 

scheme of colonization, we fear, leaders were - managing-to get rid, if possible, of all We have just had an opportunity^ conversing with feXdfi "*** * ^ 

1 V. to arouse prejudice and to increase enmity idea of emancipation. One of these persons writes as one of our surgeons who was captured at Harper s Misplaced Confidence —Gen Butler's order that he ‘ _ 1. 

Witt be to * ^ bring . ng wUh , t the remedy pro . foUowg in 0De Qf onl . daily journal8 . Ferry-a gentleman of scientific habit of mind am wouKSaS^U^Suld expoTeany one TaE - . . ,,,- 

designed. “ 1 doubt not that an attempt will soon be made to the'n had^cafwiy ^n^hyeTb^ny'loyaBrt. of £ h ° had concealed weapons, put a detective policeman and CHAit«ai.p Spfri'tutdlni-Dzzim,! 


P osed stance is more needed on the part of our op- d K<*rd from the Bewl^MD ranks ite factious Wing of seefrg nearlyV' whole rebel army march by 

SS-«** «*■»; (KtSKS^SKSSM. xir&JCSSZ 


i every house, and there cannot be a doubt but that 
L, me masters have suffered by their slaves finding wea- 


n for the triumph of freedom and tCstiMmal' UnioTplrly, fraving a slavery unmollsted vetoing to^ive^Ws gun. un- value. Of 

| in the Southern States. This policy I advocated nearly “ ."*** *“ «nf then I ??*• circumstances that deserve notice. He had a “don-) ism, Steam, 


e. Of some of them we give the titles: Spritual- 
Steam, Steam Engine, Steam Carriage, Steam Navi- 


iuTticc- ican race are not of a color most pleasing two yeavsago.but will it now prove ' * ^deTS^htareckofr Stere08COpe ' ^r, Lake Superior, Language' 

jf the ^ skinned brothers, let the fault be charged ^he writer signs himself a Republican, and you mg would show those corps alone numbering close wh<m Is he would his own wife o/chOd. Be- and Literature of Sweden, Syriac Language and Lite- 

M their‘ al h hand that made the WlU not be surprised to hear him use the following upon 6 0,000 Revlng that he would be perfectly safe in retaining the nature, Tobacco, United States of America, Literature 

uPb» tb ! n C maTthe hiack man also. God has re- J™** «*«-*• J» of tb * ~ t0 ^ £ «£ ° f the ?ta * 8 ’ Th ^e, UuivereaUsts, Unitarian- 

w l»ite W® 0 ,. His word touchine the color of tion and Emancipation acts . most of ns. supposed them exaggerations. But he dow .. .' apped the b Jw lm ? -pie<.e up^in some ttnii In tbe de „ artment of biography we observe 


whi® ^ a n d c t ion in His word touching the color of tion and Emancipation acte: mosforius! supposed them ex^ge iations^But^MW eloth^Ind &v7ittoihe M^anTthMe iwhy uSflsu^h i8 “' In the department of biography we observe 

veaRd no d • become qf the slaves? Their immediate says that no descriptions be has seen approach the time as it could be brought forth in safety ? The result wany eminent names both of the living and the dead; 

® ut . make room for our selfish white neighbor to where else wilhin our limits. The slaves of loyal mas- pickers. There was no uniform or attempt at Uniform, made •> ^ ^ tohe t n h ’ a itie a against o ™’ L ° ld Stanley ’ Joseph St °fy, Harriet Beecher 

bn e3S ’“® it wa8 intimated. tere will remain just where they were before, in servi- Officers and men were equally dirty and dingy. The the ? p St ° We ’ Eagene Sue> Charles Sumner, Emanuel Swe- 


^bnes^ -- - s int i ma ted. tera will remain just where they were before, in servi- Officers and men were equally dirty and dingy. The their m^ter' thereby'Ob^fiteTtheiTfreedom? and ‘? towe ’ Eugene sue, Charles Sumner, Emanuel Swe- 

smoothly. severity may be passed !? de t ’ m % ated Chrlstian enact - hats were commonly old “ Wide-Awakes,” stained by placing frim a prisoner on Ship Island. I have heard denborg, Dean Swift, Thomas Noon Talfourd, Prince 

c9 C ”a ^t’s suggestions do not directly invite persecu- as they are able to be benefitted by it. In the course of generally in tatters up to the knees. The coats, if confidence dwell uDon the fact that they would, up . U ’ Ahied Tennyson, W.M. Thackeray, il. D. Thoreau, 
president S ting character. But in our sober * lme a1 ^ slavery would gradually disappear, from the they had any, were dirty and ragged, and often well to tfa moment of ^heirbetraya^haye placed their Anthon y Trollope, Stephen H. Tyng. The volume is 
- remember that Great Britain has got ^ ^ ^ 

ions adapted to our people, both of Southern agitation was in the meantime squelched.” One officer told our informant that he had not been her servitude shown even a look of insubordination or Tho^ -n v . 

p0S . L.tbrrn birth, in the Canadas and the West In- These are but straws, but they are signs of the times. able to change his shirt for six weeks. Their blankets dissatisfaction. ^It is not necessar/for me to draw the Th WOrk wJ1 b com P lete d u» °a e volume more, 
and Nortne colors-governed bv laws The longer Mr. T.innnln w.it. tn .u . 1 .™-- were of aU colors and matenals-oiten hits ol _carpeting moral-like an nnsonml cork in a'bottle of good cham- ' ~ - . . 


e equally dirty and dingy. The t i le j r n 


aB 1 fliat are free for all colors—governed by laws The longer Mr. Lincoln waits to decide the slavery quea- 6 ?! b J 0 p°^f““l“ ate NeIrl v one haff of the men moi ' a >— llkc an unsound cork in a bottle of good cham- 

dieS ’ cognize no difference of a complexional charac- tion, the more danger there is that we shall fail in the were 'bMefootedf They carried their crackers and pagne xi draws N. 0. Cor. Times. The Atlantic Monthly for October contains less 

that re ' g equal citizens who will support the contest bv postponing emancipation to some future day, bullets and caps all together in their pockets. Both Fro-Slavery Max Converted .— Camp Can'olton . tlian lts usual variety, and, it must be confessed, is 

ter-adm 1 vmmhlest fugitive slave as well as when it will be too late for this o-ovemment tn control officers and men were excessively lousy, and the stench La., Aug. 26. At Camp Parapet! saw what I had often rather heavy. We give the list of articles: Autumnal 

KO vernment-the humbest ^ slave as me 1 as when twill be too late for this government to control from th assi columna wa8 almost unbearable.-^. b ««rd of but never expected to see-an entire regi- T mts,bythe late Henry D. Thoreau ; David Gaunt, by 

- - ”“*•• 11 ZZZJZLZ SrrJ'SCaS K I ”~- ?• «*» - *«»■* *• »• * < . •>. 

— * -a. Th. G„„,,,„ T .,, h , ta 


n a nd yearly our laDor nas Deen sougnt Dy aimosi opeuiy, due not ollensiveiy. They argue that ana its immediate vicinity, now nave enure possession r have no comments to make Since the bpo-innimr of o r. j *- , * / , t,y , T . 7 

iL lUhmen for the West Indies. The doors, therefore, the moral of the recent rebel retreat into Virginia is Louiaia ^ a ’ and i. ts once ^ r ‘^ elda ai j e this war my opinions have undergone so many and such J*™ aT f ^ ,° 6 , 

Etlg ., _ en i n these sivilized lands, thank God. that neither side can conquer the other. True enough, if Sfw a deaolato'““.Add n » Wjjt : radical changes that I have no longer any confidence in ^' D ' ^ An Arab Welcome, by T. B. Aldrich; Elizabeth 
are wide open in urns , imnrr , V[1 1 ^ a i either utterly impoverished, or with thniend have not huma n judgment. I am satisfied that no man can have Sara Sheppard ; A Niche in the Heart, by the author 

ffnder the laws of Great Biitam, colored men are we could not improve upon our fighting during the last the melancholy privilege of occupying their desolated imputable evidence that he is right in any of his of “ Charles Auchester ”• Resources of the South byE 
•htpt debarred from citizenship, nor soldier’s rights summer. But we have a resource still open to us homes, but are refugees aud know not where to lay opinions, and, therefore, I will as far as no«sible dis- T t -n i, ™ -d ^ 10 »o i. * 

^ duties when their services are required. which is untouched. Will the President use it and save ^ ei ^ e ? ds * New Orleans is full of people from Baton p en6 e with holding any settled opinions in the future. .* 6 p y ’ 6 f T »! U p* yJ ’ m- 1 

“That it i« hard for those who have all their lives the nation ? Some of his best friends assert that he is £T Came “ t0 ™ a - T*’ with tbe I IT™ * ’ 

been submitting to the wrongs heaped upon the black only waiting to gain decided successes with the enemy, pendent and happy, hut are now penniless, and unable, so S ' ~ -- -. 

ma n or identified with parties oppressing him, now in so that the slaves will believe in his power to free them by former education, to earn a living. The suffering slavery in s!ave Stateg . Now, if I am anything, I am Madame Demorest : s Qoarterly Mikkor op Fashion for 
this fearful crisis to make the marvellous change that when he issues his proclamation. I hope that even this Klw^etcSCfi^- ^^aSou^a ^ PaU ° f 1862 contaios the P iclures and patteras 


AN ABOLITION TBIUMPE. 


instice demands, none can question. statement is true. Avon. i n g peace only in a pauper's*grave. Who is to be held 

J A very appropriate paragraph occurs in a letter - - - -- responsible for this misery ? Oh! the cruelty op an 

a friend, which came to hand months back, AN ABOLITION TBIUMPE. inefficiently conducted war, for to this fearful weak- 

* rom .... ..._ ness for General government are we really indebted 

which we will her q ' . N v □„ , 9q for all the suffering of private persons—for this terri- 

“ Has slavery so paralyzed the arm of the nation New York, Sept. 2., 1852. We infl i ction of irregular- warfare, when robbers and 

that there is no strength to grapple with it. Is there To the %to f The National Antt-Slavery standard. cut-throats are elevated into belligerents, and treated 

not a story told of a man who fell asleep in an arbor, Dear oIR : If we are to take the assertions of the with consideration when they should be hung or shot 
to whose entrance came a snake so surcharged with p ro . s i aver y people of the North as true, that the Abo- like dogs.—A. 0. Cor. Times. 

" that the man died, poisoned by its breath ? ‘ ’ . , 


indisputable evidence that he is right in any of his of “Charles Auchester Resources of the South, byE. 

fe ?*»" zsartsstya a - • Ti - ®- ww - 

Bed, Irom all the towns £ came j nto a p r 0 . 8 lavery man, with the tier ’ & evi ews and Literary Notices. Boston: Ticknor 

years ago were ipde- 8 t,. ori g t , s t possible convictions in favor of a war for the and Fields. 

penmiess and unable Unionf 60 conducted as not to interrupt the status of --=-- 

living, rne sunering s i av ery in slave States. Now, if I am anything, I am Madame Demorest : s Quarterly Mirror op Fashion for 
s™ e wTe n tchedwe fiiri- “ Abolitionist-not anAboIitiomst peruse, beta believ- the Fall of 1862 contains the pictures and patterns 


.p.SSjSSjTX'S.'Sfff*'- *• -v•«- <■ «>* ■ 


responsible for this misery 1 Oh! the cruelty of an f er nal war.— Cor. Cincinnati Commercial. r " " *“ scissors and needle to be her own fashionable dress- 

ONJTRIUMPH. tSrSX£TSSSS^JSS:X^ *» «m-* » «- Will ».d i. i. .h. 

. „„ 1M9 for all the suffering of private persons-for this terri- ence will show one of the many ways in which the necessary directions for making clothing for their 
. > P • "? • ble infliction of irregular warfare, when robbers and army is interfermg with the *• peculiar institution/’ children. It may be found at the periodical stores, or 

•i-suvery standard. cut-throats are elevated into belligerents, and treated Office OfLpptsiana aea-ra Penitentiary,T a t Madame Demoreat : s, 473 Broadway. Price 25 cents, 

take the assertions of the with consideration when they should be hung or shot _> y. t. Baton KouGk, Aug. 19, 1862. j 

t 4.1 A 4.1 . . i ,l a 1 ,V« M n J Maj.-Qm* B. F. Bdixkr, Commanding Department of the Qulf. — - ' - _- -- 

ca^e O^the orient rfbet - nJ. Sm 1 i haT6 - in “f, several The Rebeiaton Record, Part XXII, contains Uke- 


responsible for this misery ? Oh! the cruelty of an feraal war (V. Cincinnati Commercial. ' scissors and needle to be her r 

THE CttiLDREN OF SLAVES h -The following correspond- maker and milliner. Mothers t 


dlty I lion, then it follows, unless the President's emancipa- T1,C ArU1 - y aS<i the Ke g J ’ oe9, tween the ages of one a 

I • __, „ , ., , . , Everywhere the American General heOeives his most the State of Lmnsiana • 

proclamation shall prove a failure, that the Aboil- 0SEFUL AND reliable information from the Neoko, who ‘ ei . t , and the custom 
sts have achieved even a greater triumph than hails his coming as the harbinger of Freedom.”— Wm. H. < t tl f 

ever exnected or ho^d fL-th.t i« to L. thev Official Dispatch to J& Adams. 


r expected or hoped for—that is to say, they * 


=*SY £ SZSZS St VSK »• *»» —»«S 2 j— - **«>-* -«» 

"ii. S l» B procta.li.n Adi pro,. . Mur., th., ,b. Aboli- JlffSSSUSSSSSSSSSXS f i""” 1 ”*' '.‘“T “S ^ >lcC “ ,lo ‘> b ' » “ ““"b 1 " 1 *“>■ “» d »“- 

In these remarks, though coming from one of the tionists have achieved even a greater triumph than hails his coming as the harbinger of Freedom.”—Wm. E P la ver V at the aetTof ten h vearrand°annronri^te tiie mental ' y dlTlslon of the work > including the first por- 
race considered so inferior, lies in a nut-shell the grand they ever expected or hoped for—that is to say, they <***$ ^atehtoA Adams. ‘ ' f f * he ???*£ *4 ***"»* I 

secret of all the nation’s trouble. And it seems rea- first got up a slaveholder’s rebellion, and then in order _ r _ Iu view of the evacuation of the city, and possibly foil £ ht A P ul 6 7 - New Yoik . G. P. Putnam. Charles 

.enable to infer that the nation shaU not again have to end it they put an end to slavery Seizure! of Contrabands at Harpers Ferry—T he the abandonment of this institution, it has become a T. Evans, General Agent, 632 Broadway. 

sonable to inter tnai u.e uauuu . ^ ^ 10 ^ pu , an enQ , t0 8 laver y- .rebels, when they captured Harper’s Ferry, took some gerioua matt er what shall be done with these children. ——-—— _ 

peace and prosperity until prejudice, selfibhness, and And here, by the way, let me say a word in behalf 500 or 600 “ contrabands,’’ most of whom had come in Knowing your sentiments too well to believe you will 0 „ r i ~ , ' ' 

slavery are sorely punished in the nation. of political anti-slavery. It used to he said by Wendell from the surrounding country. These were all driven order these prisoners, who have never vet gone be- ° [UPXKS SmKER ’ 11 18 8ald > WiU dellver a sories of 

Isaiah C. Wears, President. Phillips that political anti-slavery was a failure. The ioto tb ® al '“ or y yard as soon as taken, many of them yond the 00I1 fines of the penitentiary, sent into slavery, Political addresses in the principal cities and towns of 

S. Morgan Smith, Rec. Sec. last session of Congress witnessed its almost entire sue- winfhester'bftite retreatinfarmy ’“ m^nyVerlTe wmilflwini® w ^ Ma&saohu '- etts . 1>revu,ua t0 theNoveraber e!ection ' His 

Wm. Still, Cor. Sec, of the S. C. and Statistical Asso- cess in the passage of two acts—one for the abolition cognized (or pretended to be^by rebel officers as regard to these cliUdren of’incarcerated parents. W * fir8t speech will b e delivered 111 Boston n ext week, 

elation of the Colored People of Pennsylvania. of slavery in the District of Columbia, and the other former slaves ot their own. He saw one poweriul Very respectfully your obedient servant, . _ , ~ . ~ Z , 

. . establishing freedom in all the territories of the United fell °" ride up to f a negro, seize tarn and eryout Moses Bates, 0cr F W lvapla ’ f ew Je f and . Delawai ' e 8ub ' 

mu* « * A M \ States Tours exultinu-lv Wm Hfxry Burr Ah! you black son of a- kou d—d black devil. Supermtendent Louisiana State Penitentiary. senbers, especially those who are in arrears, are 

•w V&ntfm tforceiiomlnw. SM - .„..G r J -««-« .. «........... j. 

-•- De Gasparin not Dead.—T he newspapers are lament brains out!” (drawing a pistol). “No, I won’t either, Moms BATra , rsj , S ^ fb ^ Philade,phla ’ b “ fore 


S. Morgan Smith, Rec. Sec. 

Wm. Still, Cor. Sec. of the S. C. and Statistical Asso- , 
ci&tion of the Colored People of Pennsylvania. 

$uv ^asiluniit0» CamspotuUm-fv 


Washington, September 20,1862. ing the supposed death of Count de Gasparin, whose FO ub efaTe^th^restM^n exampl™ ” “ome 1 OMin SirI certainly*cannotsanction'any law of Louisiana the lst of Octo ^: 

IT is a singular fact that in the midst of the anxieties writings in defence of the North and against the South- ^ crowd ThatAgger’s "a goner! when tbe ^theState Pnsom 7 “place When you fe EI 

of the great battle-week Washington has been one ol era rebellion have done so much for our cause in Captain says he’ll do a thing, he'll do it l” This was no t their fault ^ creennff on th 1 

the quietest places in the country. Probably no town Europe. Tbe New Tork Times, however, says the undoubtedly a genuine case of a meeting between y ou are th ‘ erefore to take such care of them as CU Jbefore it hero 

of its size has been less excited by the news of battle, Count de Gasparin, whose death in France is an- StewUftS;oli^Sn^g po J posribfr = 

of retreat, and alleged victory. It is but forty or fifty noU nced, is not the distinguished defender of our bly too much confused by the suddenness of the affair “he masteT might have aone S' but I do P not see 

miles from here to the battle-field, and yet we have Republic and of our free institutions before Europe, to realize it. The “ contrabands ’’had been employed hosy lhe state should have any. ’ ; 

received very little direct news from Gen. McClellan, but Adrien-Etienne-Pierre, Comte de Gasparin, an old upon the entrenchments about, the Ferry all ot which i am very respectfully your obedient servant, 


Our Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Delaware sub¬ 
scribers, especially those Who are in arrears, are 
requested to remit the amount they owe to J. M. 
McKim, 106 North-Tenth street, Philadelphia, before 


When you feel a couoh or bronchial affection 
creeping on the lungs, take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, and 
cure it before it becomes incurable. 




or if the War Department has received such news, it man, eighty years of age, who formerly figured some- B , B^ F. Butler, Major-GeneralCommanding. Change of Name—S ince Illinois poui ed forth her 

has kept it to itself. The public has received its news ^ ^ IL* politics, and wrote various works on By A. F. Puffer,- Lieutenant and A. D. 0. 

from Baltimore, Harrisburg and Philadelphia. And agricultural, rural, veterinary and cognate matters, the fate of those who shall fall into the hands of their ’ ! -V/ Slaves weed Treated at Harper’s Frrrt.— A the Sucker State to the Succor State—j5?oe. Post, 

such news ! It has been emphatically a week of lies in If, says The Times, the Count de Gasparin, whose name fo ™ er rebel owners-Cor. Tribune. ritizen of N®w Hampshire wcenfly with ’o^orces at Calling for Emancipation.-A large and most 

the reports from the battle-field First we had the i s a0 widely known and honored throughout this conn- C iSif Cbm^cng froT Camp Carrffiton, pro-slavery policy adopted and enforced by Col Miles s ?n?l"mlon b tide“the theChteS"; 

capture of Howell Cobb, then of Gen. Hill, and the try, live* as long as bis family namesake who has just La gay3 . “While abstaining from any argument, and his command. He says that during all the Union 0 f Chicago to President Lincoln, calling for immediate 

death of Longatreet. We have at different times taken died, he has more than a quarter of a century of either for or against the arming of the slaves, I must occupation, Harper’s Ferry was little better than a emancipation of the slaves. Patriotic speeches were made, 

at least 12,000 rebel prisoners in the fighting that has activity and usefulness before him. enter a protest, in the name ot humanity, against the a ' ave b ™ the “ rml 

k . ,, til ^ _ manner in which thev have been treated heretofore never allowed to dcpait, m any dn ection, except Gen. Garfield, known as the praying Colonel, 

been going on through the week, and here on Saturday -—--- by the Federal government. The agents of the gov- southward, with their rebel masters who had taken is the Republican nominee for-Congress in the old Giddings 

night, when I sum up the results of the fighting, what Artificial Limbs— Our old anti-slavery friend, Dr. E. ernment have not scruuled to use the darkey chattels the oath of allegiance. district, Ohio. Col. Garfield, when the war broke out, was 

do I find? Why, that the rebels have taken nearly D . Hudson, whose labors in the lecturing field many of rebels in any and every manner in which their 

12,000 prisoners from us, that we have taken two or years ago did so much for the cause, is now engaged on services comd be made available, without m any in- _ oflacers in command Warren ThomDSon siuce been made successiv ely a Colonel and Brigadier- 
three thousand prisoners from them, and that there is no hi s ow n account in the manufacture of artificial limbs, the nwsUmpll'cit^n^^ddrke confidenc'e Lieutenant of Ordinance, being ’conspicuous in enforc- Gua ® ra1, for ,R ' avely aDd abUil y displayed outlie fleld. 

proof that we have killed one of their Generals, or that and has established an office and manufactory in Clinton L Yankees, cheerfrilly and cordially serve them in tog the policy took the ground that to give any slave ^eding Rkbels in 

we have one of them iu our hands as a prisoner. Such H aU, Astor Place. Dr. H. has made great improve- anyway they can. As means of acquiring in'forma- * { , “ S a “ d ^Jh| c^JfdconrtRution^” riveTin than $ 5 o!o 00 a mouth, considerably more tlm/the anny,o,i, 

monstrous prevarication, it seems to me, never was me nts in artificial legs and arms, as numerous letters tion, as guides and as laborers, they have been found ’ hj 0 wner — Wash Cor Tribune 76 P occupation costsi,to feed the starving; rebels whom Major-' 

hG—a ,vi ... . ., ,. , . „ , , . eminently useful, conferring great benefits on the omy to niso wnei. rrabn. kait. xnoune. Gen. Lovell and Jeff. Davis have left upon our hands or 

heard of before The way m which some of these big and certificates from his patients attest. One of his cau9e J the Uniorl) and at g t]ie same time dra w ing Neqro C AFTiy E s.-The Richmond lF/« 3 of Saturday 8 ™ d in from day to day from beyond our lines to be fed. 

stories have started, it is easy to understand. One of patients, who had the misfortune to lose both legs by up on their own devoted heads the bottled-up wrath of gtates that amotlg the captures made by the Confeder- T1 , le , appr , 0 “ b ,? f v ! laler reBde f 8 “ » WW® question 

them, for instance, grew up in the following manner: accident, has had them replaced by artificial ones, upon rebeldom to he forced out as soon as the protecting ate s at Harper’s^Ferry on Monday of last week were 

The National forces at Harper’s Ferry amounted to which he travels daily without inconvenience 14 miles, presence of the Federal guard is withdrawn. Lo. the two thousand negroes. Of course, these negroes were ™ Loyal Governors Th® in.'.l.tivA 

— *?,r- “ k f VIS2^£g^&^JSS& 

paroled and sent into Baltimore^ As they came in, -familiar with the Yankees. He is mercilessly flogged, civ g or military work in aid of the rebellion, or, per- & m T eet.ng“folIoXg fsTco^of the 

some Union people exclaimed, “ See these rebel pns- Barnum’s Museum— 1 The attractions of this establish- shot, linng or burned alive according to the enormity haps , to be sold into slavery. We have no doubt they call t ^ * ■ 

oners! What numbers of them! There are twelve ment are various as ever The new nlav of “ Claude of offence * y et > knowing these facts, the w iU be subjected to the most atrocious treatment by * “ Columbus, Ohio, September 14. 

thousand in all!” So a telegram was sent off North 1 » t o a S eats of tbe Federal government do not hesitate to their Southern captors. Many of them were undoubt- “Governor--: We invite a meeting of the Go ver- 

. ® Marcel seems a favorite with visitors of every age. avail themselves of his readiness to serve us as long ed ly freemen by birth ; many had earned their freedom norsof the loyal States, to be held at Altooua, Pennsyl- 


to the following purport: “Twelve thousand rebel topor tant additions have recently been made to 
prisoners have arrived in Baltimore!” The next Aquaria, which our country friends will now find m 
morning the inexcusable blunder is discovered, but as than eTer wortby of attention. 

the story has gone off in the English steamer, it is con- . .. 

sidered wise not to contradict it, and so it passes by. «»*♦ 

Even to-night we are without reliable news of the 0t lit? < W«£. 

extent of our victory. No one knows what number of _■» 

prisoners we have taken, or the comparative losses of Latest News. 


the enormity bapSl to be sold into slavery. We have no doubt they 
se facts, the wd i be subjected to the most atrocious treatment by 
it hesitate to tbe j r Southern captors. Many of them were undoubt- 
e us as long ed i y f re emen by birth ; many had earned their freedom 


i as they can use him, and then refuse him the poor b y services to our cause and our army; and all of them 
. favor of transportation to some other neighborhood. were un der the guardianship and protection of the 
I have seen negroes employed in stripping a confiscated government. Most of them were employed in Various - r m I'ntBPGTlw •" 

plantation of everything, even to the bacon, corn meal army w01 . k at Harper’s Ferry, under the act of last _ n 0 , ' 

and poultry, on which they are expected to live, and session of Congress, authorizing the employment of The PB f CE fco , CI ^ Y „ rr f 0 ™ 0 *' 1 has 18 aued an 

then kicked off the steamboat when ready to start negroeB a8 military laborers. We suppose that gov- 

This is not ju 8 t nor generous. The government should el . nme nt will do nothing about these unfortunate per- ^ destructive conflict. It d?preca°es^anv^intervention^but 
either not accept any services at their hands, or strive gonSl w lio had placed themselves under its care, though sn C h as would prove acceptable to Americans, but savs the 

at least to leave them m as good a situation as it finds by a u the laws of war, of national honor, and of idea of friendly mediation may be entertained without any 

toem. humanity, it is as much bound to see to their just treat- derogation of national dignity. It argues that there are 


“ Columbus, Ohio, September M. 

arn captors. Many of them were undoubt- “Governor--: We invite a meeting of the Gover- 

n by birth; many had earned their freedom norsof the loyal States, to be held at Altooua, Pennsyl- 
to our cause and our army; and all of them vanla, on the 24th. Please reply to Gov. Curtin, 
r the guardianship and protection of the I, Curtin, 

Most of them were employed in various « pf jj. PmaroiNT." 

Con^e^ e authorizing U "he 1 ' employment^of The PE f 0E Society of London has issued an 
military laborers. We suppose that gov- ^Xscome^h^faf 


the enemy in the late battles. 


We have full confirmation of the retreat of the rebel | Insubordination among Slaves.— New Orleans, Sept. 9. 


Gen. McClellan has recovered very much by his army across the Potomac. Under cover of night, on —There is no doubt that the negroes, for more 'than Three or four times, of late, the rebels have taken w party or some accommodation and compromise be- 
recent conduct in general circles here. He was almost Thursday, they stole across near Sharpsburg, carrying fifty miles up the river, are in a state of insubordina- numbers of the black military laborers with our army. litter at once* kJL'“ l° f 

friendless three weeks ago, but is now undoubtedly the offall their transportation and nearlyaU their woundeff tion. The country is given up to pillage and desola- They took a considerable number on the Peninsula ; b oth sides become hopelessly inflamed with amrnotiW^nd 

, . . , , „ , Our cavalry pursued them on Friday, but only sue- tion. The Unionists are robbed by guerillas. The they took a large body who were sent out grave-dig- ve , 12e ance. 

st popular of the loyal Generals. People here needed in capturing a few stragglers. Finding them on Unionists levy upon the secessionists. The slaves ging near Bull Run, after Pope’s late engagements ; __ „ n „ T „ E 0010 x 17 arrow rrn,„ 

regard him as immensely superior to Halleck. The the other side of the river, an attempt was made to refuse obedience and cannot be compelled to labor, and now, at Harper’s Ferry, they made the best haul rh .fries are making exertions to obtal ° CHB I - it 
fact is that Gen. Halleck is a failure. His entire strat- a™ 88 and Bank them, hut it was not successful. The guerillas drive them off from the plantations when .of all. The rebels, of course, could not be induced to for use in the colonization scheme. Hon S C Pomt 
«gy is a failure in the West as well as the East Those Fragmentary details of the great battle of Thursday the Union forces are known to be near, and hundreds treat negroes as prisoners of war; but our govern- roVj 0 f Kansas, and Messrs, Dyer and Thompson have 
, , . . ’ reach us from various sources. An inspection of the escape by following the Unionists to Carrolton as ment, having become responsible for their freedom and visited several prize vessels in this port, bnt we do not 

no know lnm are well aware that he is obstinate as g e i d leads to tbe opinion that the rebels suffered far they return from their foraging expeditions. They do safety, should either put them where they will be safe learn that any were selected. It is stated that Rev. Mr. 

a mule, and as conceited aB he is obstinate. Now, be more than we did in killed and wounded. Last even- this often against the wishes of the officers in com- from the rebel grasp and the horrors of slavery, or Garnett, of the Shiloh Church in this city, who thought of 

has known for many weeks that his Dlan of scattering ing we received from Washington the substance of a mand, and 1 am assured by an officer who has been should try by negotiation to save them from the latter proceeding to Chmqnivritb the first company of colonists 

‘he NatinlltZZ 7n lIm L„ ? dispatch from one of onr battle-field correspondents, out to that country that nine-tenths of the slaves would doom and mitigate their misfortunes. It would he n pe °^ 

a „ . . 1 tl00pa and tys t0 bold many polnts who returned to Frederick from Gen. McClellan’s leave the plantations for Carrolton if they should be better, of course, if it would make baste to put down fot t lm a caufs!ti 0 n of territory for teefr exefrsfre nTe In 

KHinst an enemy in superior force was resulting in advance lines yesterday afternoon. He says that heavy encouraged to do so. The planters’ families are in a the rebellion, by which these and all other minor that locality, and that the inhabitants are opposed to their 

ce ttain disaster and ruin. But nothing that mortal firing was going on all day yesterday, both cannonad- deplorable condition. Unable to raise food for their questions would be solved.— Times. coming— Bee. Post. 

lna n could say would change his purpose. He was ‘ n ? and m 'usketry, and many wounded men were subsistence, unable to purchase it, obliged to feed their Qen. Mttchbl in the Southern Department— Port Senator Browning—R epublicans in Illinois, who 

JS!* ■■ -vf.w. ■■ *. •»» sp fesasssasw tgtsrm ss aar ifssxrssx ssjsxi 

tune ago, but true to his principle in strategy to The rest ot the army had advanced to the river. In rebel army as conscripts-they seem to have nothing , nesroes Under the false teachings of party dema- believe that his extraordinary course in the Senate had not 

bo d 88 many places as possible he refused to have the fighting, so far, we had decidedly the advantage of left to learn in misfortune. If the real state of these ” n , tfee Breckinridge school of politics, the army some reference, perhaps unconsciously to the Senator him- 

Banner’s TTovnYr i Ti thn monir >in the rebels. Yesterday we captured a whole brigade of plantations at the present time was known in the army ■ 7 r- ■ v tVlQt t >, 0 ahnlitinn af rIavpi-v will brin«* neero seif, to the vacant Judgeship of the Supreme Court. Cer- 

has f S Z y evacuated ' D “ rlnf? the past weck be them, 2,000iD number. This our correspondent asserts & G en. Lee, there would be very little more-needed to inaddSon to this tainly few ? f tUem wiU 1)0t 110w be S‘ ad to b8ar ‘“at he is 

83 lost 16,000 men as prisoners to the enemy, as the upon the testimony of his own eyes. When he left the make many homesick hearts there— C’or. A. Y. Herald. i a fe ^ ^hlve^b^mkstdtedhy not to obtain the prize for which he was supposed to have 

C,.^ 0t hiS pla “ ° f COnduCting the War ' om^he^ssociate^l^ss^COT^emioiidmm^^ated' Boti - eb ’ s Black SoLDiEia-A'eio Orleans, Sept. 10— Gen. Hunter’s attempt to organize a regiment of blacks. of^Pl^nSdj^nSSSSftc^which lit 

fry body has known for months that Buell was a ~r pl ' om tbe A | s °“ a , ted e8p ? ” t » The Truro Asylum, intended for widows and orphans, The pride of the soldiers has been piqued by what sufficient comment on Mr. Browning’s claim, that, in the 

failure—everybody but Gen. Halleck, but he has clung ?eadquarter 6 , batnrffiiy evenmgKwe^get some account sei . ving tbe novel purpose of a barracks for the they supposed was placing the negro upon an equality Senate, he acted in obedience to Presidential inspiration, 

‘o Buell v. V m 7 * ,, , . of efforts to cross the Potomac made by o UI ti oops on colored men caled out by Gov. Moore's procama- witb themselves and limy resent the affront, as far JudgeDavis is understood to be with the President—for I 

are ari be ° aU86 Bue119 ,dea 0f •toategyandhMOwn Saturday. About two brigades crossed but were and now mustering under the flag of the United Ts cosribTe upok blacKVhom they abhor with a conSscation.-GAtea 3 o Tribune. 

alike. The recent disasters in the South-west, how- forced ba^ by a much stronger foice of the enemy. The ^ity recruiting for this, or possibly these perfect abhorrence. As far as I am able to judge, the D. B. Nichols, Superintendent o! contrabands at | 

er > have startled even Gen. Halleck, and he sees that Tribune, Monday. regiments, has gone on with great animation, whole hate is reciprocal; and while I deplore the existing Camp Barker, near Washington, appeals to humane people j 

lhe voice of the neonle will drive him as well as Buell The only information from Major-Gen. McClellan’s companies having been made up in a few days. Yes- 8t ate of things, I have to confess that the negroes- for clothing for the destitute negroes. The government 

from D ” -ft A headquarters transmitted to us, up to 1 o'clock this terday I saw, for the first time, one of those novel und e r the “petting” policy of their friends on the feeds them, bntthey suffer from lack of clothing. He says : I 

P tr if he does not do better. morning, by Associated Press dispatch, informs us that volunteers in Uncle Sam’s costume. I took great one hand, and the “persecuting” policy of the soldiers 

‘e at the end of a week in which Gen. Halleck has all is quiet in Major-Gen. McClellan’s army— lb., Wed- comfort in the recollection that the British West India 0 n the other—are m a fair way of becoming good for { b “the r a ad f r0 m Mawssas Junction '% lined with contra? 

‘ 16,000 troops to the enemy as prisoners of war, nesdtiy. regiments of the same material are admitted, even by nothing. They have been too prominent a fea- bands who will be here in due time. These fugitives have 

l “ a t he has the taste and “ cheek ” as the slang phrase By the surrender of Harper’s Ferry, the rebelB took English martinets, to be efficient and serviceable men. tare in the affairs of the Department. Had the suffered tbe greatest privations in reaching this place. 

w °uld hav® •. * 14600 men rations for 14,000 men for 20 days, 100 1 am looking forward with considerable interest to matter of making them freemen, and elevating them Some mothers have carried two children in their arms and 

e n, to publish the following : tons of ammunition, 57 guns (some oTwhich were the the appearance of these troops under a military or- i n the moral scale, been made subordinate, instead on their shoulders for miles, and for all this I have never 

CiRc U LAP„_y a j i . G en. Foster, commanding the De- best Parrott’s), 14,001) stands of arms, and 4 batteries gauization. That they will quickly learn to drill I 0 f superior, to every other consideration—had the SiJrfha?®wkhffiUh 

Panment of North Carolina, has called attention to an of artUlei .y. have not a doubt and I cannot see why they are not .oMiera been taught that slavery was a dead issue- tba ^’ 

iitwf ’S' t le New York Eoening Post, in which is pub- p Curtin of Pennsylvania, is sending home the the best men in the world for manning our Southern that leaving out the ethical question as to whether T p w . . , , 

Z ed ,“te numbers and positions of his troops. He «toed to^repel the threatened rebri inva torts. History illustrates, on board of our men-ot- it be right or wrong, simply as a war measure it Illinois Cotton -We have seen a sample of cotton 

Cmv k8that lheNew Y ork papers always reach the ® S me of tl.em are said to be greatly disappointed war > tbaC coloi ; ed men bave beeu must he abolished-tliat its doom has been decreed by 

a tow days after publication, and that such at °" oing back without^having a chance to meet the eailora, have always shown themselves active and tho Almighty-that its destruction » as certain as ^ ^ ^ ft®? 

tha°f l a , Uon L ,0 cu our friends is more injurious than ^ excellent artillemts, and mixed up with white sailors that Death stalk* upon the earth had this been best Tennessee, ancf we are told that the yield o! a patch of 

is (.„ ® ain ® d by file rebelspies. The newspaper press ‘ .. . momentary danger of attack Lave always been among the first to board the enemy« taught, and had the services of the blacksbeen early fl vft#ci ,e S wiU amount to fifteen hundred pounds. At the 

n, arnestly requested to make no nublicatiun in regard Louisville, K)., is in momentarj d ger o attack gb ip S an d bave always done tearful execution. I trust made available in relieving the troops of fatigue duty, p resen t prices this will be a very profitable crop ’ ra ^ Ch 

•? ..toe numbers and^movements ol our troops No from tbe rebel army under Gen. Bragg. Dispatches tbat Certain parties at the North who are bo fond of a difierent sentiment would now obtain, and a more so than wheat or corn. There are in Illinois more than 


is to that of any other of its agents. 


only two alternatives—either the utter extermination of 
one party or some accommodation and compromise be¬ 
tween the contending sides, and asks if it is not better to 
have recourse to the latter at once before the feelings of 


‘ 8 earn,,?.! Dy lhe rebel 8 p tos. The newspaper press 

^ the^ 8 jm e ^ ueste d to make no publication in regard ( _ 

mcm^frable to the «S«Sy tton 8 ‘ato that Bragg had evaded Buell and was several d enotmeiag ^eu. Hunter, wifi not forget, in-speaking mueh^better^condition of aftkirs have resulted, two milUon acres of'superior.cotton'lau^Sd^uto^ 

to ®- Suck hours ahead of him, marching on the city. Gen. Nelson of this free colored men’s organization, to state that it The negro, instead of being despised and persecuted, the p ace where this sample was. grown and from the 

P [Signed^ ^ BWHm7 was making preparations for defense, and had directed calied into existence by Gov. Moore, of Louisiana, would have been respected ter the many good qualities » •“ caltu ™ “? d 5 hn"n Is te I 

T . 8 *1 GenoraWbi-C/hief.” the women and children to be prepared to leave with- and wag 0J . ig inally intended to serve under the Con- he p oaaC ssee-wouid P have been pitied for the mister- tee produce of Ulinois, One I 

®‘d any one ever h®« ti rt . n ., i „ „„„ out delay. federate flag—but fortunately Gen. Butler came in. tunes to which oppression bus subjected him, and would pi allle r alone s pieparing bis ground with the view to 

toine. r/ nf ° 0 ev ® 1 tear the hke ! The ltallC8 are Hooker’s Wound. and wlll u8e the men to detenu the United States flag, have been protected as a willing co-worker with the j,laming twelvl P huKf acres, and many others will 

bad la. l lei> auc <> military management as wo bave Washington, Sept. 22—11P.M. If the principle was wrong, blame the chivalrous soldiers in dealing a death-blow to rebellion. Gradu- engage in tbe business more or less extensively jloc. 

toe ,! ly ’ 11 is in the power of the poor newspapers rjon Hooker was visited at his quarters at the Chief Magistrate of tbe most Southern State, save ally, had proper wisdom been exercised in the outset. Post. 

0 • immense injury to our cause ’’teen I am i/.-eatlv Insane Hospital to-dav by the President, Senator Hale Texas, of the Union ; tor the good these men may do the black man might have done his duty in lhe cause J 0HN ]3 E0WN Medals— The death of John Brown 

““waken. In North CarolL ™ , ,“ Wg , * aZ several officers of the army. The wound in his give credit to the General commanding the Department of human Uberty-if necessary, with the rifle, as well baa furnished the army of tb ® UnUed 6 iate S w,h„ m 

«****„, ‘ * laVB alWayS beBn St foot i no longer paintul, and a speedy recovery is of the Gulf. as wiih the spade-and neither ignorant prejudice popular songs, and d S foltewter d ™™ e 

See anri xr “ ut how about the newspapers in Tennes- „„,,„;, mr ® d by the attending surgeons. The ball passed Sept- 13—Very soon the entire available white popu- would have been excited, nor false pride have stood ins exploits and bis tragic • g desenp- 

toour KeUtucky 1 Wbo ba s “ done immense injury through the bottom of the foot, but none of the bones lation of the South wfil be in the field ; the eonsenp- in the way. , U ™On one^idif'is tbo likeness of John Brown surrounded 

las 1 Cauae ’’ tbere ? » there is anybody in thr, wide were teiured. The General is in excellent quarters, tion act lias already weeded out ail from 18 to 35, and i have great faith in the ability of Gen. Mitchel to nineteen stars, which represent the nineteen 

“d who yet aunno^es tbat ,h« *®k i ^ 11 “ „ -ermives the kindest attention and treatment from soon you. WiU hear of an order seizing upon thei re- harmonize tee discordant and refractory elements fr Lg ta ms. Under him are fifteen dim stars, which repre- 

re sort to o PP belS are f °rced to Superintendent of the Hospital. Gen. maining population, of ages from the extreme of 16 to which meet him at the threshold ol his new command ; slave States, with the well known John Brown 

8tr enath “ r ne wspapers .o gain a knowledge of the v^ nhates somewhat under the reflection that 56. This grasp tor war purposes will pretty much —I rely much in his power, not only as a soldier but in sentiment, - Slavery is the the sum of all Jillanies,’and 


speaking muell be tter condition of afiairs have resulted, two million ai 
ate toat it The negro, instead of beiug despised and persecuted, 1 tee plaee^ wf 


Louisiana, wottld h 8 av ’ been respected ter the many good qualities fed to bebfrve thtte cc 

i- the Con-1 he would have been pitied for the mister-1 ‘? 8 f“ c .° ! a “ s f“ b to‘7A, w , e l?. d of Ulin 


*‘aken. I n North Carolina wi 
friussful. But how about the m 
and Kentucky? Who has “ 
°ur cause ” there ? If thore is 


1 have great faith in the ability of Gen. Mitchel to shining stars, which represent the nineteen 

harmonize the discordant and refractory elements "/ 'o‘ ta ; as Under him are fifteen dim stars, which repre- 
whieh meet him at tbe threshold of his new command ; ' °u 0 sl ' ave States, with tlie well known John Brown 

—I rely much in his power, not only as a soldier but in seD timent, ‘ Slavery is tbe the sum of all villanies,’ and 
a nmre potential way with his voice, as he discourses ■ John Brown marching on. On the other side Is a rente- 
familiarly with his men, to give the proper tone to seuiution of his execution, with tbe sentiment of Patrick 
public opini# here respecting the greaussues involved ‘ Give “ e bber ^'' r 8 '™. ^ 0 si d t B an ^ to tyranny^ 

in tins contest. He hates slavery with a supreme 8e “ dteSce to God,’ with the date of John Brown’s aecu- 

, -, ii- i -uwb that it is tee poisoned source d b „ » 

streams of blood now deluging the ‘ xi v0 medals aie to be had of J. Mills, 239 Broadway_ Bee. 


8 ‘ren ff tk° new8 P a P era t0 gain a knowledge of the H* , Nl 0 b w'es somewhat under the reflection that 55. This grasp for war purposes will pretty much _l ,. o)y much in his power, not only as a soldier but in 8eb t{f 
extr 8 ar ‘ d P oaition8 of °“ r troops, he must be an T t was obliged to leave the field he was whipping 1 destroy the merchants, school teachers and intelligent a mure potential way with his voice, as he discourses • Johi 
g „„ .‘‘dinary individual. We have enoueli and felt certain of destroying their army, mechanics, and also almost annihilate what is termed familiarly with his men, to give the proper tone to serna 

stll l left in 0U1 . „ rnw , , ,. gb Waiters the enemy, e he wag blt wa8 frat it they the poor native whites, so that in another year, under public opini-# here respecting the greaussues involved Hcnr; 

en fray. Butte y car 'y eueh “ ewa direct to the . Hl8 r , e f a f^ alone un ul night he would not have cared the present way of conducting things, there will he in this contest. He hates slavery with a supreme “'Jj 

hl| nBelf , , the enemy is smart enough to find out for ^ t^mteht have happened to him afterwards. He nothing left hero but the rich slaveholder and his haired. Ho knows that it is the poisoned source ti b n ‘> 

°f onr t. “nportant facts respecting the movements , 2 ! had the enemy roUing towards the river, chattels, an accomplishment designed and desired at whence flow the streams ot blood now deluging tee Th , 

troops. Gen. Halleck is not equally smart in and wite Sumner’s fresh troops he was confident of the commencement of this rebellion. This war makes country. His bo the task to fire the breast of every post. 


nrfraUi^e f ’ NCII)EKT — bave bePn ab °wn a 

which it is stated thm a a fcw^ 0ro ’ Hi " hl f ,d Gountv. in 

tacky .with several children and flur 

through that County in her own pS ser an '*' pastel 

S% C h^^ere He frie h nr^CV^ 

driven from their home by the rehols R»v. 1 d been 
they had liberated a number of slaves Si ml?!? ^ s ° 
farm for them near Xenia. Now, exilecf kJauT a 
by rebels wbo were fightieg for slavery fkhv wp™ r , , m6 
refuge in a free State, under the prot’ectinn of cit^P .5 
whom they had given freedom. The lady said .i — v, a 
been kind to their negroes', and had no doubt tliev Yi 
tie kindly cared for until they could return to Kentuckv 
This is fairly to be regarded as one Of the significant inrt' 
dents of the times —Springfield (O.) Republic ? ant lnci ' 

Rebel Barbarities.—A few day's since one of 
Com. Farragnt’s men was tied to a tree and disemboweled 
by a party of Mississippians, who captured him while wan¬ 
dering to the shore near the gunboats in the neighborhood 
of Vicksburg, This statement comes both from prisoners 
and deserters, and is considered trustworthy. A party of 
rebels recently visited a bouse on Pawpaw Island, ten miles 
below Vicksbnrg, and demanded food for themselves in the 
name of the Confeder,icv. The only occupant of the house 
was an old woman, 80 years of age, who gave them the 
dinner they desired, but told them they were trying to 
break up one of the best governments in the world, and 
teat they could never form another as good. She begged 
them to disperse and go to their homes and cease to annoy 
the people of the region around. The ruffians became 
enraged at her words, and, after numerous threats against 
every fnend of the Union, they deliberately carried her out 
of the house and hung her upon a tree before her own door. 
Her nephew—a Mr. Hutchinson—came down to the flotilla 
and informed Com. Davis of the outrage. 

A Secessionist Speech in a Prayer-Meeting _At 

a prayer-meeting lately held in a church on the cast shore 
of Staten Island, a member responded to a call to lead in 
prayer by offering supplications in behalf of the Union and 
the bondmen, praying that slavery might cease to be the 
scourge of the nation, and that, the rebels in arms against 
the government might be speedily subdued and peace re¬ 
stored to onr borders. A secessionist deucon of tee same 
Chnrch rose at the conclusion ol tins prayer to remonstrate 
•against the introduction of “ politics” into religions servi¬ 
ces, and took tee opportunity to make a speech in favor of 
the South. He declared that the South was not guiltv of 
the sins laid to its charge, that it Was right in its resistance 
to the government, and that if any section of the country 
was responsible for the present Condition of affairs, the 
North and not the South must be regarded as rrnilty. In 
short, a oyal man’s prayer was made the text for a rank 
seeessiomst speech. The fact that a large majority of tbe 
congregation consisted of men and women v. ho do not be¬ 
lieve in treason or adore slavery, was disregarded by the 
indignant and treasonable deacon—Abe. Post. 

Five Thousand Contrabands Wanted. — Washing- 
ton, Sunday, Sept. 21.—A wealthy and highly respectable 
gentleman arrived in this city a few days ago from the West 
Indies, havingin view the employment of a large number 
of persons for tbe purpose of cultivating cotton noon one of 
tee finest West India islands, of which he is the sole pro¬ 
prietor or lessee, for a long term of years. His original 
purpose was to employ Germans or Swiss, but, after seeing 
tee contrabands, and learning their destitute condition and 
their anxiety to be employed, he changed his purpose and 
now proposes to take at least five thousand or more of them 
if tee government will assist them to go to his island. His 
plans meet the entire approval of leading friends of the ne¬ 
groes here, who will render them all the assistance in their 
power. He proposes to take with him portable dwelling- 
houses, school-houses and a chnrch, together with school¬ 
teachers, a chaplain, physicians, hospitals, a printing press, 
etc,, the whole affair to be conducted on the most approved 
American plan. He will furnish each family with a bouse 
and garden spot, provide all their provisions, and pay teem 
liberal wages. At the end of the term for which they are 
employed the government, from whom this leave is obtain¬ 
ed, guarantees each family sixteen acres of land as a gra¬ 
tuity.—Gw. Times. 

Fugitive Slates. —The last census report shows- 
how groundless were the complaints made by the South 
about the loss of a great number of fugitive slaves, and 
particularly how false was the assertion that the number 
of fugitives to the North was increasing, and was so great 
as to constitute a formidable grievance in the list which 
they presented as a justification for their act in assailing 
the government by force. It appears that the number of 
the fugitives in 1860 was actually less than in 1850, less rel¬ 
atively to the whole number and less absolutely. In I860 
there escaped 1,011, or one in each 3,105. beingabodt one- 
thirteenth of one per cent. held. Iu 1860 there escaped 
only 803, being one to about 5,000, or about one-fiftieth of 
one per cent. Mr. Kennedy well says in bis report that 
“ the whole an mi aV loss to 1 the Southern States from this 
cause bears less proportion to the amount of capital invest¬ 
ed than the daily variations which in ordinary limes,occur 
in the fluctuations ofState or government securities in the 
city of New York alone.” It is also made clear that not al! 
of the slaves who escaped fled to the free States, and that, 
in fact, escape takes place independent of proximity to a 
free population. The increase in escapes was marked in 
Mississippi during the last decade, while there wms a de¬ 
crease in Delaware, Maryland and Tennessee. Yet there 
are people so stupid as to allege tbat the escape of fugi¬ 
tive slaves from the South, and especially from the border 
States, was a just cause among others for fomenting this 
rebellion_ Providence Journal. 

Probable Tragic Close of an Eventful Career.— 
Clegget Fitzhugh was one of the renegade Union men who 
were captured in the late cavalry dash on Longstreet’s train 
near Harper’s Ferry. He has been engaged in business 
for an extensive ironmonger near the Maryland line. He 
acqnired notoriety as the mau who arrested (in company 
with Daniel Logan, a celebrated negro-catcher) Cook, the 
confrere of John Brown. Cook had escaped, and taking 
the mountainous ranges, had kept them until he had got 
withiu the lines of Maryland. Fitzhngh met him, when 
Cook, exhausted for want of food, ventured dowffitroni the 
mountains to seek it. Meeting Fitzhugh, ho gave him tho 
masonic sign, which the latter returned. Cook at once 
entered into conversation, and told him who he was, and 
his'condition, askmg for relief. Fitzhugh told him to come 
with him. Logan, at a given sign from Fitzhugh, seized 
Cook from behind, and being a powerful man, he held Cook 
fast. The latter resisted desperately, and would have eluded 
even Logan’s grasp,had not Fitzhugh interfered with them. 
The force of two athletic men was too great for Coble, and 
be was taken to jail, remanded by Gov. Packer to Virginia, 
and hung. Logan is said to have often told as a good joke 
among his companions, in boon moments, that Cook had 
said to him and Fitzhugh that he knew he would die, bnt 
that they would end their days on the scaffold. This seems 
likely to become true. Fitzhugh is incarcerated, and is not 
a prisoner of war. Logan is now under arrest, and, if jus¬ 
tice be done, will be retained and tried, if not for treason, 
most probably for high crimes and misdemeanors. Cook 
may have prophesied truly. 

The Colonization Scheme.— The President’s negro 
colonization scheme, which was so nearly killed in Cabinet 
council a fortnight ago, seems to have passed the period of 
present danger, and is,, after all, to have a chance for life. 
This is; to a great extent due to the energy of Senator 
Pomeroy, who is to ebndnet an expedition southward this 
Fall. He will leave in a Government steamer as near the lst 
of October as possible, taking but about a hundred men of 
the African race, and sufficient supplies for tee planting of 
the first colony. The point regarded most favorably now is 
Chiriqui, where it is believed that a suitable location can be 
secured; but should this not be tee case, tee Senator has 
full power to continue his explorations, confining them to 
tropical countries. No region will he selected without the 
tell consent of its government. It is believed tbat this first 
expedition will not consume over forty days— Wash. dor. 

We are assured that the Costa Rica minister has filed an 
official protest against the settlement of Senator Pomeroy’s 
colony at Chiriqui, in which he laid stress upon the fact 
that a question relative to the boundaries was pending be¬ 
tween Costa Kica and New Granada. We are also assured 
that all the ministers from Central America, without an 
exception, consider this Chiriqui colonization scheme to be 
little better than a filibustering expedition, of a character 
very similar to that led by Walker. Other members of the 
diplomatic corps at Washington take a similar view of the 
matter, and call attention to the fact, that notwithstanding 
the protest of the Central American Republic, the United 
States has persisted in its colonization scheme, and that 
Senator Pomeroy calls for able-bodied men as colonists, 
ostensibly for pacific purposes, but possibly with other 
views. These views may be very absurd, but they are very 
generally entertained iu diplomatic circles, if we are rightly 

informed_ Wash. Oor. Tribune. 

A Good Story is told of the President in connection 
with the visit to him of the religious delegation from Chica¬ 
go. Sometime last winter an old Clergyman of Springfield, 
Ilk, a friend of the President, came on here and was the 
guest of Mr. Lincoln. Seizing a favorable opportunity the 
clergyman asked the President, “ What, sir, is to be your 
policy on tee slavery question Vi The President was a little 
dashed by the suddenness of the question, but he replied 
good-naturedly, “ Well, your question is rather a cool one, 
but I will answer it by telling you a storv. You know Fa¬ 
ther B., the old Methodist preacher? and you kuow Fox 
river and its freshets. Well, once in the presence of Father 
B. a young Methodist was worrying about Fox river, and 
expressing fears that he should be prevented from fulfilling 
some of his appointments by a freshet in the river. Father 
B. checked him in his gravest manner and gave him a 
of advice. Said he , 1 Young man, I have always made ibit 


day, among the deputation there was a distinguished Metho¬ 
dist clergyman who had heard the story just told, and 
knew of the application made of it by the President. When 
he was introduced to Mr. Lincoln he simply remarked, 
" Mr. President, I hare come to tell you teat I think we 
have got to Fox river I ” Mr. Lincoln saw the wit of the 
remark in an instant and laughed very heartily over it. 
Was there not good sense in it as well as wit? Have we 
not got in sight of Pox liver, and would it not be sense to 


The Case of the Garner Fugitive Slave Family 
—T he public will remember vividly the case of Margaret 
Garner, her husband, Robert Garner, and their family, who 
were arrested a few years ago under the Fugitive Slave art 

iu Cincinnati, and finally surrendered to theclaimant Thi-v 

will remember how Robert Garner stood bravelv’in ,i,» 

slavery A darling daughter was killed, and a youncerson 
wounded almost mortally, before the brutal b frei?n»s of 
slavery burst in and caught them all. ThJv ware finally 

8 “ d 8 °>d South. Robert could^ave'escape^ 

having frequent opportunities, but he would uot leave his 
aged lather and mother whom he was resolve! ro free A 
letter has just been received in this city from Robert Gar¬ 
ner enclosed in a “ red, white and blue” envelope. He 
writes irom the U. S. gunboat Benton.” being under the 
Emancipation law a free man His Qrst effort is to learn 
his mother’s condition and state of health. She is, w e are 
informed, here, yet a slave iu Kentucky ; but Mr. Foley, 
Provost-Marshal of Covington, recently seized some of Mr. 
Gaines’s horses on the charge that he was a ** rebel.” 
Why the mother of the heroic Robert Garner should not be 
free for the same reason as that which justifies the seizure 
of her master’s horses, perhaps the President knows. 
Robert writes that his wife Margaret died oh the 14th of 
May, 1861. Her sous Tommy and Sammy are mill living. 
Robert w ill com e. North soon—W-m,. Cor. Tribune. 

Andrew T. Foss, now in the State of Vermont, on 
behalf of the American and Massachusetts Anti-Slavery 
Societies, will speak in the places following. Subject— 
“ Slavery and the Rebellion ”: 

| Wells River, Sunday, Sept. 28. 





ptettUimcous §e|juttment 


h»Te witnessed and are still witnessing. I 
greatly feared that years of subserviency ' " 

arrogant domination of the Slave Pc 


Whatever name they bear; 

They shed a glory and a grace, 

A sunlight, everywhere. 

Whether, like blushing rose, they stoop, 
Or, lilly-like, aspire. 


..prismal colors group, 

1 love them, and admire. 

Yet there are some, our own wilcl fl 
(Call them not weeds, I pray > 
That thrust outside the garden wa 
Have claims as great as they. 
Nay, they have double charms for 


Id share my homage still, 

Although they deck uo rich man s hail, 

Nor poor man’s window-sill. 

Upspringing on the breezy heath, 

Beside the babbling brook, 

Down in the elm-embowered lane, 

Hid in the shady nook,— 

So careless, unconstrained, and free, 

So humble, free from art, 

They charm, and cannot help hut charm, 
If not the eye, the heart. 

They were the Savior’s picture-books, 
These children of the field ; 

And, sweetly wise and beautiful, 

Still the same lessons yield. 

The freckled foxglove on the bank, 

The primrose in the dell, , , 

The wild-rose in the hawthorn hedge, 

The scarlet pimpernel— 

These are the humble flowers that still 
Onr deepest nature move; . 

Their grander mates we all admire, 

These lowly ones we love. 

For they are big with memories 

Of pleasant hours gone by, 

Like some (in happy childhood heard) 
Forgotten melody. 

They woo us from the smoky town, 

God’s blessed works to view. 

And teach ns many a hallowed truth, 

And priceless lesson too. 

Wild flowers—let me no longer live 
Than while their beauties please ; 

Man’s gorgeous petted nurslings those— 
God’s humble wildlings these. 
Suggestive still, and lesson-fraught. 

They teach me glad content, 

Cheerful submission to my lot. 

And quiet merriment. 

More than their mates, they teach me this. 
Whispering blest truths abroad; 

And still proclaiming, as they bloom, 

The fatherhood of God. p 


A WORD FOR TEE SOUR. 


[Part of a sermon by Rev. W. H. Fummss—published 
in The Christian Inquirer .] 

The question is not now, How can our country be 
instantly restored to a condition of peace and pros¬ 
perity? because that is absolutely impossible. We 
are suffering, and we must continue to suffer for a 
time to come ; and the principles, and the measures 
in and by which those principles must work, cannot, 
under any possible circumstances, work otherwise 
than gradually; and as they must work against 
ignorance, and prejudice, and self-interest, and 
.?_ 3 ’ J.__; of course there mu 


thousand ’adverse influences, of course there must 
come noise and violence. And the question, there¬ 
fore, I say, is not between suffering as we are and 
an instant cessation of our sufferings, but it is, bhall 
we o-o on suffering more and more, with no prospect 
but’from bad to worse for an indefinite future? 01 
shall we have the comfort of setting an influence al 
work, which, however it may he resisted, or may 
seem at times to be neutralized, or even to work in 
a reverse direction, does nevertheless give us the 
only possible hope of bringing about a happier 
condition of things? In brief terms, the alternative 
with which we are confronted is, Shall we give up 
in despair, and doggedly consent to let all this 
misery go on we know not how long, or shall we be 
hopeful, and do the only thing we can to bring this 
wretched state of things to an end ? 

If we are resolved to do what we can to stay the 
plague that afllicts us in the only way which is open 
to us as individuals to do anything—namely, by 
endeavors, first of all, to see precisely how the case 
stands—then we shall not be disheartened and de¬ 
terred from endeavoring to ascertain the truth, every 
one for himself, in regard to this evil hour, by the 
fact that the truth will be certain to be resisted and 
denied. This of course. It must he so. It cannot 
be helped. There is, and there will continue to he 
great suffering anyhow, great confusion of thought, 
violent clashing of opinion, and at times it will 
seem as if the disorder that reigns were incurable. 
Nevertheless, since suffering there must be, if mot in 
one form, then in another, the best way to suffer, the 
suffering that is most easily borne, is that which 
comes from being faithful to the truth. There 
nothing in the world that makes a man so strong as 
the consciousness which he has under the troubles, 
that come upon him for his fidelity to what he knows 
to be true. Why, the greatest of teaehers, he from 
whose lips and life has come the purest wisdom that 
the world has ever listened to—he has pronounced it 
a blessedness to suffer even unto death for righteous¬ 
ness’ sake. He has declared that it is royal to suffer 
thus ; that it is equivalent to becoming possessed of 
more than a worldly, even of a heavenly power. 
And the blessedness of thus suffering for the truth 
consists in this, that amidst all the uproar that the 
faithful assertion of the truth almost always occa¬ 
sions, the worst falls upon those who assert it. 
They are the chief sufferers ; and, happily, not only 
are they the best able to endure suffering, inasmuch 
as they are prepared for it beforehand, and have the 
consciousness of the purest motives to support them, 
and can extract life and peace and great glory from 
all their tribulations, but the sufferings of all such 
of all those who suffer, not only innocently, but 
when they are more than innocent, when in reality 
they deserve the world’s thanks for the very words 
or acts for which the world persecutes them—the 
sufferings, I say, of all such mean something. In¬ 
deed, there is nothing that happens in this world of | 
ours that means more, that means so much. No¬ 
thing speaks so distinctly, and with such powerful 
eloquence, and such great things to, the inmost souls 
of men, as the suffering endured by those who suffer 
on account of truth and righteousness. The firma¬ 
ment over our heads, with all its changing aspects oi 
beauty and sublimity, is as full as an y book of | 
meaning, and it awakens in us emotions, it commu¬ 
nicates thoughts to us, which the tongue cannot 
utter. JBut the vast firmament is a dead, unmeaning 
expanse, in comparison with the sufferings of those 
who bleed and die for their fidelity to the truth. A 
voice comes from their silent agonies more significant 
than the sound of many thunders. There is no 
light that ever shone in upon the soul of man, from 
any point in space, so illuminating as that which 
radiates from the cross of the man of Nazareth. 
Out of the fathomless depths of being disclosed all 
around us, there has come no voice speaking great 
truths like the voice that has been sounding for 
centuries through the world, with thousandfold 
reverberations, from the blood of that great Martyr 
to humanity, announcing that Love is the supreme 
power in this universe. To suffer for the truth is to 
speak for it, to publish it, to compel attention to it, 
to enforce it in the most effectual manner possible. 
It is to get the public ear and the public heart as 
they can be got in no 'other way. It is to make the 
truth'a living and visible presence, weeping, bleed¬ 
ing, agonizing before the eyes of men. It is putting 
it before the world in a way in which the world 
cannot resist it. There is no truth plainer than this; 
no truth that has been oftener attested in the history 
of mankind. The introduction of Christianity is the 
most impressive illustration that we have of it. In 
every age has our religion been advanced in this 
way. It has long been a familiar proverb: ‘‘The 
blood of the martyrs is the seed of the Church.” 
The past history, in our own day, of the progress of 
the sacred sentiment of humanity, of the principles 
of personal liberty, exemplifies the same fact. Men 
have been reviled and proscribed and shot down and 
killed for publicly asserting that great principle ; 
and their sufferings, awakening sympathy, calling 
into action the sense of justice native to the hearts 
of men, and (God be praised!) ineradicable—their 
sufferings have multiplied the number of those who 
see aud feel with them, have aroused the slumbering 
mom and humanity of the people, aud have 
thus done a great work in preparing them to meet 
the present crisis as well as they have done. 

r u my f riends ’ much as we may complain 

of the difficulty and delay which we suffer in putting 
down this slaveholders’ revolt, it will be well for us 
to consider where we should have been now in how 
much worse a condition, had we not been as well 
prepared for tins outrage as we were—had it not 
been for the fact that, for five-and-twenty years past 
and more, the people had been awakened 
more to the great question which has nos. lc . 

ferred to the bloody arbitrament of the sword. 
Although, as far as the phy sical material of war is 
concerned, we have been taken by surprise by this 
ferocious treason, in respect to the moral 'force, 
which is of infinitely more importance in the conflict, 
the people of those free States have been found to 
be ready for the question, to a degree which, to :— 
mind, I confess, was wholly unexpected. I had 
idea that the inspiring sentiment of patriotism, and 
the love of that large liberty which our free institu¬ 
tions represent, were so strong and so widely dif¬ 
fused. I was wholly unprepared for so grand a 
demonstration of these central and essential forces 


HToeau"_ - — ' Lafl ’au¬ 

dio'll extinguished in the popular heart everything 
life a generous love of country and of freedom, ft 
certain! 1 ' seemed, for a time, as if the one predomi¬ 
nant aim of our people were, at every hazard, to 
protect the peculiar institution. Freedom of thought 
and speech, without which liberty ceases to exist, 
we had shown again and again, in our large cities 
and in our villages, a willingness to relinquish, 
that slaveholding might be secure. There seemed 
little else that remained that we could not sooner or 
later be induced to give up to the same interest. So 
it seemed to many among ourselves. And so, I 
imagine, it appeared to those who inaugurated this 
atrocious treason. In “ firing the Southern heart,” 
as they found it necessary to do to begin with, little 
did tliev dream of kindling, as they did, the whole 
North into a light blaze. They had no idea there 
was anything combustible here. They were so used 
to having things their own way, that they fancied 
that there remained nothing amongst us to resist 
ourselves would not be ready to over- 
vumc. -- -1 true that even yet, strange to say, 
Northern subserviency is not utterly extinct. There 
those among us still, whose patriotism and love 
of liberty are weak, in comparison with their solici¬ 
tude to perpetuate the institution which has trained 
the people of the South from their cradles to rebel 
against civilization and humanity—a solicitude the 
unworthy nature of which is hidden from the weak 
eyes of those who cherish it, under the idea that it 
is merely a solicitude for the sanctity of the Consti¬ 
tution. And there lingers in the minds of many a 
tenderness for slaveholding, which beguiles them 
into the absurdity of imagining that peace can be 
restored though the bloody fountain of treason be 
left to send forth its deadly streams over the land. 
Still the heart of the North beats in strong accord 
with the love of country and of freedom. And that 
it does so, is owing to the fact that for more than 
thirty years past the appealing voice of justice and 
liberty has not ceased to be heard, keeping the peo¬ 
ple awake, and preventing them from being utterly 
stupified by the bribes and threats of the Slave 
Power, which has been aiming, all the time, accord¬ 
ing to its nature, to throw into a death-sleep every 
free and manly aspiration. 

The present condition of the country, gloomy and 
painful as it is, nevertheless hears this witness to the 
force of truth, and shows us how the agitation which 
it causes, so far from disheartening, should encourage 
us greatly. Indeed, there is nothing plainer at this 
hour than the folly of dreading the truth, of being 
afraid to say and to do the right thing, because it 
may cause trouble. But trouble we are having, and 
trouble we must have under any circumstances; and 
the trouble all comes from the wrong that exists, 
from the false ways we have of seeing things and 
dealing with them. Shall we hold back, then, from 
righting what is admitted to be wrong; from put¬ 
ting justice in the place of injustice; from urging the 
prompt restoration to our brother-man of the rights 
Irom the violation of which has come this horrible 
war ? Shall we shrink from being faithful to this 
truth, because, forsooth,it will make trouble ? What 
and when it is so plain that the trouble which a 
fearless fidelity to the truth causes, works for the 
truth, and not against it—for the truth, in fact, far 
more powerfully than anything else works for it— 
and so, working for the truth, works, of course, to 
deliver us from the evils under which we are suffer¬ 
ing, and to hasten the coming of the good that shall 
abound when the truth shall prevail ? I have no 
doubt that if they who have the greatest influence in 
the land were to assert the sacred law of justice, 
and pay the homage that is due to our common 
humanity in the persons of those who have so long 
been wronged, and are still greatly wronged by 
every moment’s delay — I have no doubt it would 
make trouble ; it would drive the Slave Power ii 
acts of the most ferocious rage, and stir up a conflict 
of opinions and parties more or less bitter ; and the 
fiercest imprecations would be hurled upon those 
who had dared to act righteously. But troublesome 
as all this would be, we should be paid for this trou¬ 
ble many times over, and in many different ways, 
and especially in this way : Those who, from their 
high official position, would have to bear the brunt, 
and meet the troubles that would thus he let loose, 
would soon find that it was made worth their while 
to endure their lot. They would find themselves 
well paid for it, in the new consciousness of strength 
which always comes from doing the true thing. Wt 
think that we know a thing to be right, and just ai 
clearly as it can he known—as clearly as any on< 
knows it; but just do it—make your thought, your 
conviction, or whatever you call it—make it an act 
or fact, and you will find all the difference in the 
world between your faith before and your faith after 
your thought is made an actual thing. It is the dif¬ 
ference between weakness and strength, between 
death and life. Therefore, I say that if our leaders, 
or those who hold the position of leaders of this peo¬ 
ple, were to proclaim equal liberty as the supreme 
interest of this critical hour, any trouble that would 
arise from the excitement of conflicting parties and 
opinions would he more than balanced by the new 
strength of which they would be conscious when 
they had once committed themselves to the right. 
They would from that moment have a strength which 
they have not now, and which is the one most urgent 
need of the present dark hour, as is becoming every 
moment more and more apparent. 

great want at this moment is strong lead¬ 
ing men, to guide a brave, generous, and willing peo¬ 
ple. The absence of such men is the gloomiest and 
most painful feature of the time. We all have faith 
in the good dispositions, in the honesty of the 
who stands at the head of the nation, and he shows 
himself ready, even desirous to be pushed on in the 
right path, if the people will only push strongly 
enough. He is movable. He is not a fixture, rooted 
and grounded in the pathway of national deliverance, 
blocking up all advancement, even when all Nature 
aroused to lash us on. This is no common merit 
a President. For the Presidents we have had of 
late years, and the only Presidents that a little while 
ago seemed possible for us, were men who were 
worse than fixtures, worse than dead weights—men 
who threw all the weight they had, and that was 
official only, against the progress of the nation. 
Heaven be praised that we have a man in the Presi¬ 
dential chair whose face is as though he would go 
towards the light, and who is evidently willing to be 
borne along in that direction, and who, as he says, 
keeps his mind open for new views, and holds him¬ 
self bound to adopt them when they are found to be 
true. But it does not appear to he in his nature 
take the initiative, to advance a single step and lead 
the people up. In fact, there is no man now in whose 
personal strength the people rest with pefect confi¬ 
dence, and feel that all is safe, although there is 
nothing we all want so much to do as thus to put 
trust in some one. Our armies are immense. We 
have collected the material of war in the greatest 
abundance. But who is there-—where, in popular 
estimation, is the master-spirit that knows how to 
direct to a successful result all this huge machinery 
of national defence ? Alas! there is no strong man, 
no man equal to the position and the hour. “ I looked, 
and behold there was no man.” It is our great, our 
pressing need—a man who shall not wait for 
opportunities, but who, seeing a great end, and 
throwing his whole heart into it, will make oppor¬ 
tunities for himself and for the people to go forward 
and to be where his heart is. How much do we 


postpone the truth because it will cause trouble and* 
how wise it is to seek the truth, and to serve it with- 
ivrite this les- 


hesitation and without fear. God 
n upon our hearts! 

My friends, I have pleasure in returning to these 
services. 1 am thankful for the opportunity which 
I have had of enjoying the refreshing relaxation of 
the eountry. But is there one of us who has been 
able to throw off the heavy- weight of care which 
now presses with almost crushing force upon every 
miml? Who can forget the sorrows of his country? 
Is the thought of our friends, sons and brothers, 
exposed to sickness, wounds and death in horrible 
forms, ever absent from our hearts? There are 
some among us who have seen cherished ones, v 0 un", 
strong, the generous and the brave, laid low. They 
went forth in the strength and hopefulness of youth, 
and have returned no more. God comfort the deso- 
lated homes ! They who have died sleep well. The 
benediction of the nation rests upon their honorable 
graves. Yes, they sleep well. But “ who knows 
what the coming hour, veiled in thick darkness, 
brings to us ” ? We can bear these agonizing fossesj 
we can meet whatever awaits us only through a 
clear vision of the truth and righteousness of God- 
Most earnestly do I hope that this place may he to 
us all a mount of vision—that here we may learn to 
lay aside all our pride, and to obtain an insight into 
those things which alone can bring us peace now and 
forever. Let us raise our thoughts to Him in unut¬ 
terable prayer for the rich grace of candid minds 
and open hearts! 


slavery was seized with a panic, and precipitated 
the preparations for war. Had they waited longer, 
they had been stronger, or they might have had a 
weaker President, perhaps, than they have now to 
deal with. Well for ns, they struck when they 


did. 


But John Brown did more ; he demonstrated the 
weakness of slavery—demonstrated that the institu¬ 
tion had so evil a conscience that a cow in the bushes 
could create a panic in its heart; showed that when 
striking for eternal justice, and against a great 
wrong, twenty-one men could do more in two days 
than this great army, which has just returned to 
Washington a wretched failure, could do in two 
years, not panoplied in the armor of God! 

He has truly achieved a great victory—one like 
the last victory of Samson ; and in its strength his 
soul is marching on this day ! For him Wordsworth’s 
noblest sonnet seems to have been written: 

Though fallen thyself, never to rise again, 

Live and take comfort. Thon hast left behind 
Powers that will work for thee : earth, air and skies: 

There’s not a breathing of the common wind 
That will forget thee ; thou hast great allies; 

Thy friends are exultations, agonies, 

And love and man’s Unconquerable mind.” 


:n! 


strong_ 

I believe before God, there is only one way ii_ 
which this our greatest want can be supplied. The 
strength that is needed can come to us only as we 
put ourselves in accord with the law of equal justice. 
That will make the weakest, strong. And if those 
who are not by any means the weakest, who are 
already strong—strong, at least, in their official posi- 


_and in their personal integrity—if they would 

lead the way, if they would promptly use the power 
which they may, to right the wrong which is the one 
special cause of all our woe, they would, I repeat, 
become possessed of a new strength, in the con¬ 
sciousness of the power of the right, which no man 
can have until he does the right. Our rulers, thus 
strengthened, would reanimate the whole people. 
It is our weakness that magnifies the resistance which 
the proclamation of universal liberty would meet. 
We forget that now, as always, the generality 0 f 
men are eager to be led, and that thousands who are 
now weak and hesitating, will he at once strength¬ 
ened when they whose office it is to administer our 
national affairs at this hour, shall speak boldly out 
that one sacred word, freedom. That one word 
would be to the Slave Power what the word of Jesus 
was to the demoniac. While it would exorcise the 
accursed spirit, it would, for the moment, fling the 
South down into foaming convulsions of rage and 
despair. That a Border State clamor of opposition, 
of curses, and of threats would instantly greet it, 
there can he no doubt. But 1 believe, as I believe in 


the living God, that that clamor would soon be 

drowned in the joyous acclamations of a liberty-l ov - - „ , 

ing people; that the hearts ol the millions of us who Mr. Hawthorne 
believe in the personal integrity ot the President 
would warm towards him with a new ardor of per¬ 
sonal confidence, and that he would feel himself 
made strong to a degree that would surprise himself, 
in the consciousness of the right, and in thenew eon-, 
fidence he would have in the respect and attention of | 
the country. Thus, in this way should we be com¬ 
pensated for whatever trouble the assertion of the 
truth might occasion. Thus would the lesson which 
I have now been endeavoring to enforce receive 
another and more inspiring illustration. -And, we 
should see how unwise, how fruitful of evil it is to 


THE BATTLE AUTUMN OF 1862. 


charging trumpets blow; 
Yet rolls no thunder in the sky, 
No earthquake strives below. 


And still she walks in golden boars 
Through harvest-happy farms, 

And still she wears her fruits and flow 
Like jewels on her arms. 


What mean the gladness of the plain, 
This joy of eve and morn, 

The mirth that shakes the heard of grain 
And yellow locks of corn ? 


Ah! eyes may well he full of tears, 

_ And hearts with hate are hot; 

m-paced come round the years, 


And Nature changes not. 

She meets with smiles our hitter grief. 
With songs our groans of pain; 

She mocks with tint of flower and leaf 
The war-field’s crimson stain. 




Still, in the cannon’s pause, 

Her sweet thanksgiving , 

Too near to God for doubt or fear, 
She shares the eternal calm. 

She knows the seed lies safe below 
The fires that blast and hum; 

For all the tears of blood- we sow 
She waits the rich return. 

She sees with clearer eye than ours 
The good of suffering horn, 


The hearts that blossom like her flowers 
And ripen like her com. 

Oh, give to us, in times like these, 


The vision of lier eyes, 

And make her fields and fruited trees 
Our golden prophecies! 

Oh, give to us her finer ear! 

Above this stormy din, 

We, too, would hear the hells of cheei 
Ring peace and freedom in ! 

—Atlantic Monthly. 


JOHN BROWN. 


Correspondence of The Tribune. 

Spouting Book, Sept. 15,1862. 

I have recently been passing some charming days 
ith some near and dear friends of old John Brown. 
It would seem to have become less of a crime to 
have known or to name him. This gentleman, who 
was known to have assisted the Captain more than 
any other person in a pecuniary way, tells me that 
in those days his fellow-merchants “ cut ” 
the streets. He pursued the bo-peep policy with 
them (“let them alone ”), and, sure enough, taught 
by events: 

“ They all came home, 

And brought their tails behind them. 

Their right hands are extended again to him, with 
confessions of hastiness! Few are found now to 
speak in hasty condemnation of “ the raid of John 
Brown ” ; hut many sigh: Alas, had we now s * 
man in Virginia! 

In this house the hero stood 1 Yes, its fmnates, 
with moist eyes point and say, “ There is where he 
sat when last here; with that boy he played; here 
is the bowie-knife which Clay Pate, in Kansas, took 
along when seeking Brown’s blood. Brown made 
him surrender it, and gave it to us for a keepsake; 
here is a bit of his hair and his heard, taken from him 
after death.” Such things as these fond hearts 
embalming all over the loyal States. 

But most was I moved by a letter which has 
never been published, written in Charlestown jail 
to the wife of the gentleman to whom I refer, written 
on the verge of the Dark Valley. This letter, is the 
only one which never passed through his jailor’s 
hands ; it was found between the leaves of a book 
by Brown’s widow a long time afterward. The 
close reader will observe how the old man strives 
convey farewells to more than one person, but 
afraid to cajl any names for fear the letter may fall 


At Springfield, Mass., on the 17th inst., there was 
a gathering of nearly 1,500 of the descendants and 
connections of Deacon Samuel Chapin, who settled 
in that town in 1642, and was, to the day of his 
death, one of its most prominent citizens. Many 
distinguished men were present, and the occasion 
: one of rare interest. Among the descendants 
present were Henry Ward Beecher and E. H. 
Chapin. Here is Mr. Beecher’s letter apologizing 
for his absence: 

Brooklyn, September 16. 

My Dear Sir : When I promised to be present at 
the great family Chapin meeting, I expected to have 
been free from an opthalmic catarrh whose annual 
visitations usually are ended by the middle of Sep¬ 
tember. But I find myself unable to bear the dust 
and cinders of the cars, and shall be obliged to deny 
myself the great pleasure which I had anticipated. 
All the Chapin blood in my veins rises up against 
this decision, but in vain. I can only hope a better 
fortune for the multitude of that name or blood who 
propose to attend the celebration. I shall keep the 
day at home, in my own way. Upon looking back 
to the records, I find that a granddaughter of Deacon 
Chapin in 1672 or 1676, for records differ, married 
Nathaniel Foote, the ancestor of my own mother 
Koxana Foote. The stream was already mixed 
with Bliss blood when it began to run down the 
Foote channels. On its way to me the Chapin blood 
received important additions from many sources, 
until now I am at a loss to know how many sorts or 
blood I have racing through my veins. There are 
the Blisses, the Joys, the Wellmans, the Wards and 
the Hubbards, and many others, on one side. The 
Koberts, the Stowes, the Sperry’s, the Howleys, the 
Lyman’s on the other, together with drops from 
other named veins. I have therefore decreed to all 
the blood of all the families, in my veins, that 
morrow, Wednesday, September 17th, they do rev 
ence to the Chapin blood. To-morrow morning that 
blood takes the lead in my veins, and for the day is 
honored head and president of all the rest. All the 
Howleys, Sperrys, Stowes, Koberts and Lymans 
shall rise up and call the Chapin blessed! The 
Bliss, Joy, Wellman, Wood and Hubbard congrega¬ 
tion shall rejoice in the presence of the honored 
Chapin in me, and do it reverence ! To all in every 
state (except the State of rebellion), that carry the 
Chapin blood with or without the family name, I 
extend a greeting! Kindred all! Hitherto unknown, 
and now unseen, I give you heart and hand as a 
true man, faithful ever to kith and kin. 

H. W. Beecher. 

The poet of the occasion was Dr. Holland (“ Tim¬ 
othy Titcomb ”), himself a descendant of the old 
Deacon. We copy two passages : 


into hostile hands and involve some one. Two tear- 
marks are on the paper. It was, as will be seen, one 
of the last things ever written by him : 

Charlestown, Jefferson Co., Va., Nov. , 

My Dear Friend : No letter have I received since my im¬ 
prisonment here, has given me more comfort than yours of 
-i'" • T — quite cheerful and 


the 8th___ 

happy. Have only time ._ _ 

reward you and atl yours. My love 

T have asked to be sparec 


neighbors. 


mock or hypocritical prayers made over me when I 
publicly murdered, and that my only religious attends 
be poor little dirty, ragged, bareheaded, barefooted sli 

Ton H 


e dirty, ragged, t 
girls, led by sc— 
Farewell! 


_ .'old. May God 
all who love their 
sd from having any 

attendants 

_I__ „„.„boted slave 

gray-headed slave-mother, 
friend, 

John Brown. 

That last unanswered request of the old Captain, 
and that kiss which, on his way to the gallows, he 
gave to the negro child, remind me of that striking 
verse of the Persian poet: 

On the last day men shall w 
On their heads the dust, 

As ensign and as ornament 
Of their lowly trust.” 

s another letter, one sentence from which, 
written amid the darkest days of Kansas, may well 
be given first in these days which seem to repeat 
those fearfully extended: “ I cannot remember 
night so dark as to hinder the coming day ; nor 
storm so furious and dreadful as to prevent the 
return of warm sunshine and a cloudless sky.” With 
such heart did the heroes who saved Kansas strive, 
and so shall it be to that nation whose defenders 
shall bear through the struggle the same heart and 
hope! Those men who were gathered around Osa- 
wattomie Brown—to whom, more than to any one 
man the freedom of Kansas is due to-day —1 
unconditional champions of liberty. On one 0 
sion, when the Kansas Aid Committee were a little 
timid, and spoke of the rifles they gsve being 
used only in such and such contingency, Brown spoke 
out for the rest, “ Gentlemen, we had rather have 
one rifle without ‘ contingencies ’ than two hundred 
with them! ” 

But here is a third letter, and one more remarka¬ 
ble than either of the others. It was found lately 
among the papers of Theodore Parker, though x ’ 
directed to him. It was written when the idea of 
armed attack on slavery in Virginia was first cc_ 
ceived by him, and is dated nearly two years before 
the attack actually occtirred. It is striking as indi¬ 
cating the purpose and devotion of the man, and 
dispels all idea of insanity as connected with him. 
In speaking of the plan he says: “ I expect nothing 
but to endure hardness; bid I expect to achieve a 
great victory, even though it be like the last victory of\ 


Wonderful, prophetic words!. Here this 
calmly and devotedly contemplates the alternative 
which really did occur. He sees that it may be what 
the eyes of men would call a failure, but so authentic 
is the voice which calls him to it that he feels that 
which may be the foolishness of men shall be the wis¬ 
dom of God. Mr. Hawthorne in his late article 
“ About War Matters ” in The Atlantic Monthly 
says that “ any common sensible man must have 
enjoyed an intellectual satisfaction in seeing him 
(John Brown) hung, if only for his absurd miscalcu¬ 
lation of probabilities.” But it would seem from the 
above extract that John Brown had calculated the 
whole matter with amazing thoroughness, and savi 
that it would be sure to produce great results 
although he is not bound to produce such results as 
' ‘ . Hawthorne can count and put into his pocket, 

_ he might the results of writing a biographical' 

romance of a Democratic President. 

—And it did produce great results. He not only 
upset the old rotten sham with which traitors had 
superseded the pure government handed down by 
our fathers, but he revealed the treachery 0 f the 
underminers, and before it was too late for them to 
insure their nefarious end, when John Brown raised 
himself upon his elbow in prisoi^and said to Mason 
Vallandigbam &, Co.: “ Gentlemen, I warn you con¬ 
cerning this negro question, 
will put an end to you, and 


. . I r , • .—Teased and slandered 

vindicating the cause of h, a opp tQ tl]is vol . 

race. Mrs. Stowewrotea brief P ^ q{ th(Jge 

ffiwd to XSjB L A 0 K w 0 0 D 

and whose laws, even in freedom, oftener oppressed 

than protected.’ Bravery under such circumstances 

has a peculiar beauty and merit. Their white 
brothers in reading these sketches, may remember 
that generosity and disinterested courageare o* VO 
particular race or complexion, and hat the image of | 
the Heavenly Father may he reflected alike by all. 


Yomt pardon, Mr. President! 
That’s somewhat in your Hue, 


Once on 1 
The sky' 
gale. 


BEECHER AND CHAPIN. 


You know that the Reverend Henry Ward Beecher 
Is considered a very remarkable preacher, 

And, in many respects, quite a marvellous creature. 


e lecture; 


_heard him within his own pulpit on Sunday, 

And lecturing somewhere or other on Monday, 

And been puzzled, perhaps, with tormenting conjecture, 

As to which was the sermon and which was t'-~ - 

But sermon and lecture have set you aflame 
With the fire of an eloquence always the same. 

Week in and week out, and year following year, 

You have heard his great voice ringing roundly and clear, 
Proclaiming the right aud denouncing the wrong, 


_flight of a fawn or the foot of a fairy, 

His fancy has danced evermore with the Hours, 

To the tune of the birds and the time of the flowers. 

And you have looked on but to wonder and wonder 
Where this eloquent son of an old son of thunder 
Obtained the rare gifts that have crowned him the chief 
Ot the men who proclaim the old-fashioned belief. 

You have thought it was genius, or something still higher, 
That filled him so full of electrical fire. 

You have thought that the Gods had/lescended, perchance, 
And massing their forces had made an advance 
Driving in Nature’s pickets, or shooting them dead. 

And taking position on Beecher’s broad head. 
v — -re widely mistaken; the gods do not aid him; 
just what the blood of the Chapins has made 1 
CHAPIN. 


He is just w 


There is Chapin the preacher, whose averdupois 
Will equal the best of the old Chapin boys; 

With a heart so immense and a form so abouhding, 

A brain so astute and a voice, so astounding, 

That he drops in his creed the old-fashioned rehearsal, 
And spreads into schemes that are quite universal. 

You’re aware, I presume, that he’s, not in this quarter, 
But is gone from the country far over the water; 

And gone for his health (so the editors say), 

Which is delicate, quite ia the clerical way; 

A way, as they tell me, which comes from endeavors 
To raise heavy weights with incompetent levers, 

Or from fruitless and feverish strife to command 
A very good game with a very bad hand, 

Or—to leave in illustrative figures no gap at all— 

From doing large business ou very small capital. 

Now the doctor has brains enough, every one knows, 

But they’re nothing bnt Orthodox brains, I suppose. 

They came from the Deacon, whose scheme of salvation 
Was yoked With a parallel scheme of damnation. 

So onr friend, in proclaiming his easier creed, 

Though with muscle and mind quite enough for his neec 
Simply went against nature—the family blood— 

Which has always been orthodox back to the flood; 

And in preaching the world’s absolute absolution 
Broke the Chapin all down in a strong constitution. 

Ah, sad is the doctor, and sorry are we 
That b£ comes not to-day to the family tree, 

But we send him our greeting far over the sea; 

And we breathe our desire, which we lift into prayer, 
That the God of his father may be with him there. 


GEN. WASHINGTON AND THE NEGRO. 


U. MARIA CHILD. 


4 STORY FOR THE PRESIDENT. 


Bnt suddenly a mighty storm arose upon the sea, 

And the good vessel sprung a leak, and plunged n 
fearfully. . . 

Lighten the ship,” the seamen cried; No, no, 


i so, my boys; we’ll ply the pumps and bail her 
istead.” , , 

But all in vain!-the fearful leak gained on them ; honrby 

The fatal tide came pouring in with strong, resistless power. 
“ Lighten the ship! ” again they cried, those seamen brave 


Lighten the ship! ” again they cried, 

and hold. . . 

again the captain said, just coming from the 


hold; 


_ . been considering the case, and, on the whole, I think 
We’ll ply the pumps again, or else, try to fill np the chink. 
In short, use any other means than this; I rather doubt 
If I am authorized, as yet, to throw the cargo out.” 

Dark grew each brow on board, but still, the captain’s 




-so to work again they went, though every sailor 

The dire and dreadful danger near, and watched it c 

With stern despair or wild dismay dark-written on each 


On rushed the vessel 

A great wave struck the ship: 

ened captain said, 

" rmi -' the cargo! ”—bui 


the rocks; the breakers yawned 
All hands! ” the fright¬ 
en late—or ere the Word 


Above the vessel and her crew the surging waters broke, 
’ screaming winds in fitful howls their fearful requiem 


woke. 

My story, Mr. President, is done,—hut do yoit guess 
The fearful moral of this tale of folly and distress ?— 

Then help us save our gallant ship, the Union that we love 
tried the pumps,—’twas well, no doubt,—But ovei 


and above 

All other means to save us now, we clamor for this word 
' Throw out the cargo, Slavery ! ” Oh, once our ears have 


heard 

That mandate from your tardy lips, how gladly will i 
spring J 

To lighten onr good Ship of State of that unholy tiling! 
Then, bearintr nn nnr joyful way, we’ll guide her safe to 


Then, bearing on 

Repair the damages, and so, once 
H|i m- the good sails to 


Fling <x 


on board 

Need fear no wreck nor any ill, for with them sails the 
Lo ™ ! Caroline A. Mason. 

Fitchburg, Mass_ Commonwealth. 


WHAT EUROPE THINKS OF US. 


Rev. Theodore L. Cutler, who lias just returned 
from a three months’ vacation in England and — 
the continent of Europe, gave to a large audience „„ 
Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, last evening, the result 
of his observations during his absence, with respect 
to the opinions entertained abroad touching the 
American rebellion. His narrative . 


teresting, and was received with every demonstra¬ 
tion of delight, but did not present any new or 
different aspect of European opinion regarding 
American affairs from that well known to exist by 
most readers of the newspapers. In England, he 
said, the aristocratic influence in the main w~~ 

against us; so was the commercial influence, and_ 

for the press, with the exception of The Daily News, 

Star, Bright’s paper, and The Edinburgh Mercury, 
it was all hostile to the North. Still we had a few 
friends among the nobility, among whom he men¬ 
tioned Lord Shaftsbury, who had stated that if the 
North would only raise the standard of God and 
Liberty, they would not lack for sympathy in Europe. 

Earl Bussell had likewise frequently expressed a.- -, 

similar sentiment, and he gave that nobleman the ’ tuUon ia Paris ' 
credit, notwithstanding the harsh criticisms he had 
encountered on this side the water, of being a con¬ 
scientious anti-slavery man, of having no sympathy 
with the South, and. of having stood thus far, as a 
breakwater, against the tremendous pressure brought 
tn bear upon the government in favor of intervention 


At all the religious meetings he attended, our civil 
war was alluded to in the prayers, and the invaria¬ 
ble petition was that it might result in the downfall 
of oppression, the spread of civil liberty, and in r 
speedy termination. 

He quoted from a passage in one of Spurgeon’L 
sermons, delivered the Sunday after his arrival 
there, in which that popular preacher indulged in 
very harsh comments on our civil war, which had 
given rise to unfavorable criticism of him by the 
American press. Mr. Spurgeon, he said, like many 
other true friends of America, who had defended the 
North in the outset of the rebellion, had become 
disappointed and disgusted at the manner in which 
the war had been conducted by our government, and 
was utterly unable to discern any principle lying 
at the foundation of our attempt to suppress the 
rebellion. This was the position of all liberals 
throughout Europe. It was a matter of the greatest 
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the rebellion, did not strike at the root of the evil, 
proclaim emancipation, and thus inaugurate a prin¬ 
ciple worth fighting for, and at the same time secure 
the sympathies of the world in ttfoir favor. 


S HARON FEMALE SEMINARY, located near Dwt.'; 

Delaware Co., Pa., will be opened for the reception of pop"’® 
particulars address) JOSIAH WILSON, . ) p c ineipab- 


o you, and sooner than you think,’ 


Many old persons in Boston and its vicinity 
remember a colored man of the name of Primus 
Hall. He had a good deal of natural intelligence, 
had amassed a comfortable property by his industry, 
and was always active in his efforts to promote 
education among the colored people of that city. 

During the war of the Bevolution, he was the ser¬ 
vant of Col. Pickering, who was the intimate and 
confidential friend of Gen. Washington. This cir¬ 
cumstance brought Primus Hall into frequent rela¬ 
tions with the Commander-in-Chief. . He had a great 
fund of anecdote concerning him, which he was 
fond of relating. One of them conveys a lesson, 
which may not be without usefulness at the present 
time. Gen. Washington often held consultations 
concerning military matters with Col. Pickering. 
His headquarters were at considerable distance from 
his friend’s tent, and one evening, finding they were 
likely to be occupied till a late hour, he proposed to 
remain all night with the Colonel, provided there 
was a spare blanket and straw. Primus was ap¬ 
pealed to, and, being eager to oblige the Commander- 
in-Chief, stretched the truth by applying, “ Plenty of 
straw and blankets ; plenty.” 

T wo humble beds were prepared, side by side, and 
when the long conference was ended, the two officers 
lay down to rest. Primus pretended to be busy 
until they were asleep, and then he seated himself 
on a box, leaning his head on his hands, to take as 
comfortable a nap as his inconvenient position would 
allow. In the night Washington awoke, and saw 
his humble friend nodding on the box. He called 
out, “ Primus ! ” The servant started to his feet, and 
rubbing his eyes, exclaimed, “ What do you wish for, 
General ? ” 

“You told me you had plenty of straw and 
blankets,” replied Washington ; “but I see you are 
sitting up all night for the sake of giving me your 
hed.” „ 

“Don’t trouble yoursell about me, General, re¬ 
joined the negro. “ No matter about me.” 

“But it is matter,” said Washington. “This will 
never do, Primus. If either of us must sit up, I will 
take my turn. But there is no need of that. The 
blanket is wide enough for two. Come and lie down 
with me.” 

Primus, who reverenced the Cominander-m-Chief 
as he did no other mortal, protested against such an 
arrangement. But Washington threw open the 
blanket, and said in a very decided tone, “ Come 
and lie down, I tell you 1 There is room enough for 
both, and I insist upon it.” 

This tone was too resolute to admit of further 
parley, and the General and his colored Irieml sl e p t 
comfortably under the same blanket till morning. 

This anecdote was originally published by the Bev. 
Henry F. Harrington, in Oodey s Lady’s Book, June, 
1849. In 1855 it was republished in a book entitled, 
“ The Colored Patriots of the American _ Bevolution,” 
an interesting volume, compiled and written by Wm. 
C. Nell of Boston, who deserves great credit for the 
intelligenpe and earnestness he has manifested in 


The working classes of England, who were suffer¬ 
ing the most from the war, he said, were generally 
friendly to the North, and would be universally so if 
they knew it was to result in the downfall of slavery. 
The leading Methodist preacher in England, Bev. 
William Arthur, who recently travelled in America, 
he said, was a fast friend of the North, and ex¬ 
pressed his confident belief in the restoration of the 
Union. Europeans knew nothing and cared nothing 
about the terms “ Union ” or “ Secession,” as they 
are regarded by us. The only thing they looked for 
was a principle lying at the foundation of the strife, 
and if they were unable to find that, they regarded 
the contest as a fruitless one and a nuisance to the 
world, which humanity required should be brought 
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In France, public opinion was only the reflection 
of the tdne of the influential press of England, which 
was against us. The North, however, had a true 
friend in Prince Napoleon, and one which our Am- / 
bassador k had said he could rely on in the hour of 
trial. ' I 
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He i 


- confident, from his observations in Eng¬ 
land and on the Continent, that unless our government 
inaugurated a new programme relative to the object 
ot the strife, or speedily gained some great advan¬ 
tage over the rebellion, the pressure of public opinion 
would ere long force an .interference in the quarrel, 
and the recognition of the Southern Confederacy. He 
related the following as coming under his observa¬ 
tion while in Paris : 

He said that while sitting in the Hotel de Louvre, 
he had the pleasure of hearing an honest and intelli¬ 
gent opinion of affairs given by a Southern gentle¬ 
man of culture and breeding. Said he, “ There can 
possible terminations to this struggle 


U N D 


within the coming three months; either there will 
be as a result of Southern victory two mighty repub¬ 
lics, each so powerful and self-sustaining as to com¬ 
mand the respect of the world, or else Lincoln’s army 
will break up our forces, overrun our country with 
vast numbers of men, destroy slavery absolutely, and 
make our section as completely Yankeeized as the 
soil of New-England itself.” 

Mr. Cuyler’s address is one which Bhould be heard 
by every man at the North, and as a lecture before 
athenaeums, a stump speech to a manly gathering, a 
sermon for the multitude, a counsel for our rulers, 
a suggestion to the Generals of our armies and an 
encouragement to the rank and file of our vast mili¬ 
tary corps, it would be of inestimable value. Our 
columns, so crowded, exclude a full report, to which 
foe foregoing sketch does but lame justice.— N. Y. 


MATINS. 


For the dear love that kept us through the night, 
Aud gave our senses to sleep’s gentle sway ; 

.~w miracle of dawning light 

>u,„ K the East with prophecies of day, 

We thank Thee, oh our God 1 


For the m 


For the fresh life that through our being flows 
With its foil tide, to strengthen and to bless; 
For calm, sweet thoughts, apspringjng from repc 


Day nttereth speech to day, and night to night 
Tells of Thy power aud glory! so would we, 
Thy children, duly, with the morning light, 
And at still eve, upon the bended knee. 
Adore Thee, oh our God! • 


i know’st our needs—Thy fullness will Bupply; 
ir blinduess—let Thy hand still lead us on 
visited by the dayspriug from on high, 
e prayer—one only—^ "Let Thy uM be done ! ’ 


c breathe to Thee, oh G 


William CnUen Bryant, 


__rt Dale Owen, ___ 

Sydney Howard Gay, Oliver Jol 
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Horace Greeley, 
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